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ALTAR LACE 


BONNIE GILBERT 


Walk quietly— 

There’s incense in the air; 

And liquid notes from little throats 
Lift up from everywhere. 


On every tree and shrub and vine 
Is altar lace ; is altar lace 

Of intricate design— 

Rose point and Honiton, 
Guipure of Flemish art— 
Too rare for ruff or stole; 

The sprigs and sprays 

And buds enmeshed, 

By sun and breeze 

Perfumed, refreshed; 

Lightly spread on all the trees 
A priceless store 

Of costly lace— 


Spring’s altar cloths 

And praying scarfs 

Of bud and flower and leaf; 
Spring’s altar cloths 

And praying scarfs 

Of bud and flower and leaf. 
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KATHERINE MANSFIELD 
EDWARD WAGENKNECHT 
I 


She came and went, Katherine Mansfield, across the horizon 
of our contemporary letters: before we had quite accustomed our- 
selves to the thought that she belonged to us, she was gone. There 
was ever something a little uncanny about her, for all her thrilling 
human warmth. Where did she get her wisdom—this girl—her al- 
most Shakespearean subtlety, her terrifying power to read bare the 
human soul? Certainly not from her contemporaries, in England 
at any rate. She is not even remotely like any of them, and it was 
the foremost among them—Galsworthy, Wells, De La Mare—who 
hurried to bear wondering testimony to her power. 

She died in 1923, in the first flush of her fame. Yet nothing 
could be more fatuous than to treat Katherine Mansfield as a type 
of unfulfilment. It is true, she came to the end of her life feeling 
that all the stories she had written were vain. “There is not one,” 
she said, “that I dare show to God.” In conversation with her 
friend Mr. A. R. Orage, she explained both her dissatisfaction with 
her past achievements and her plans for the future. “I’ve been a 
selective camera, and . . . my slices of life have been partial, 
misleading, and a little malicious. Further, they have had no other 
purpose than to record my attitude which in itself stood in need of 
change if it was to become active instead of passive.” By way of 
remedy she planned: ‘To widen first the scope of my camera, and 
then to employ it for a conscious purpose—that of representing 
life . . . as it appears to another and different attitude, a crea- 
tive attitude.” 

For the purpose of this paper I confess myself unable fully to 
accept this judgment of Katherine Mansfield’s upon herself. What 
those different stories would have been like we cannot tell nor to 
what new heights they might have carried her, any more than we 
can tell what Keats might have done had he gone on into his fifties 
instead of being carried off as he was at twenty-six. But what 
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Keats did do is beyond disputing, and it is on this basis that he 
lives in literature. So Katherine Mansfield, judged only by the 
books she left us, remains a great artist, one of the finest stylists in 
the long record of English prose. To many of us it seems that she 
carried the art of the short story to the highest point of perfection 
it has yet attained. 


II 


The biographical data for Katherine Mansfield are not exten- 
sive. She was born, Kathleen Beauchamp, in New Zealand, Octo- 
ber 14, 1888. Of her formal education little is recorded save her 
own lament that though her college years were rich in impressions, 
they brought her little in the way of formal learning. When she 
was twenty-one years old, her first book, Jn a German Pension, 
was published in England. The critical reception was not over- 
kind: indeed Katherine Mansfield did not begin to be widely 
known until 1919 when, having meanwhile been married to Mid- 
dleton Murry, she took over the reviewing of fiction for the Athe- 
naeum. Before this, however, her creative writing had gained in- 
spiration from a great personal bereavement. In October, 1915, 
her adored younger brother, Leslie Heron Beauchamp, was killed 
in France, barely a week after his arrival at the front. Katherine 
Mansfield had promised to write him a book, and though at first 
she was simply crushed by his death, she remembered her promise 
as “a sacred debt” to her brother and to New Zealand. She felt she 
must go on living “Because I have a duty to perform to the lovely 
time when we were both alive. I want to write about it and he 
wanted me to.” Fulfilment came gloriously in “Prelude,” written 
in 1917 and privately printed. Here a great writer first fully re- 
vealed herself: here she turned back to the country of her child- 
hood, writing always with that “sense of mystery,” that “after- 
glow” which she felt she must have if her writing were at all 
adequately to reflect the beauty of her brother’s soul. In 1920 
“Prelude” and other stories were collected under the title Bliss. 
This was followed a year later by that even more wonderful volume, 
The Garden Party. 

The Garden Party was the last book Katherine Mansfield ever 
saw in print. She had been for several years a victim of consump- 
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tion. In February, 1922, she was forced to seek health on the Con- 
tinent. She spent the summer in Switzerland; in October she went 
alone to Fontainebleau where she entered the Gurdjieff Institute, 
hoping not only for an improvement in her physical condition but, 
much more definitely, for that readjustment of personality, that 
shifting of the current of her life to deeper channels without which 
further literary progress seemed to her impossible. At Fontaine- 
bleau she remained until the new year, and it was here, on January 
9, 1923, when she was believed to be mending, and just at the mo- 
ment when she felt she had gained the spiritual victory for which 
she had so long contended that she was taken suddenly with a 
hemorrhage and died instantly. 
III 


Thanks to Katherine Mansfield’s Journal, and to the reminis- 
cences of her husband and of Mr. Orage a very clear impression of 
her personality has been preserved for us. It is deeply to be re- 
gretted that the journal is so fragmentary: in human interest and 
self-revelation it quite equals the diary of Marie Bashkirtseff or of 
Josephine Preston Peabody. But it has more than a personal inter- 
est. There is so much technical originality in the work of Katherine 
Mansfield that many considerations of her have begun and ended 
just here. Now that the journal has been printed, it must be clear 
even to the most obtuse that all such considerations are unjust and 
unfair. Katherine Mansfield was absolutely at one with Milton in 
his conviction that “He who would write well hereafter in laudable 
things ought himself to be a true poem.” She knew that it was 
utterly hopeless ever to try to write anything greater than her own 
soul. It was not art for art’s sake that held her but art for life’s 
sake, and if ever she was tempted to worship technique for itself, 
she triumphed over the temptation and crushed it beneath her feet. 
It was the spiritual aspect of her work in which she was primarily 
and overwhelmingly interested, and she kept her astonishing and 
original devices as mere cunning tools toward the achievement of 
something that was beyond them, something greater than life itself. 

Her spirit was one of profound sincerity, of deep religious con- 
secration. She prays: “Lord, make me crystal clear for thy light to 
shine through.” She speaks of her aspiration “To be ‘simple’ 
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enough as one would be simple before God.” In October, 1921, she 
wrote: 

I wonder why it should be so difficult to be humble. I do not think I am a 
good writer; I realize my faults better than anyone else could realize them. I 
know exactly when I fail. And yet, when I have finished a story and before I 
have begun another, I catch myself preening my feathers. It is disheartening. 
There seems to be some bad old pride in my heart; a root of it that puts out a 
thick shoot on the slightest provocation. ... . This interferes very much with 
Os 6:6 os Oh, God! I am divided still, I am bad, I fail in my personal life. 
I lapse into impatience, temper, vanity, and so I fail as thy priest. 


It must not be forgotten that Katherine Mansfield’s temper 
was severely tested, first by poverty and then by illness. When she 
is tempted to self-pity she brings herself back thus: “It is only by 
acknowledging that I, being what I am, had to suffer this in order 
to do the work I am here to perform—it is only by acknowledging 
this, by being thankful that work was not taken away from me, 
that I shall recover. I am weak where I must be strong.” And it 
was under this strain and in these conditions that she experienced 
her final rebirth of personality and magnificently recharactered 
her conception of art! 

What then was this final vision of Katherine Mansfield’s? She 
had begun like most young writers, without any clearly reasoned 
or settled convictions on the subject of literary art. She was evi- 
dently committed to the realistic point of view; she was unmindful 
of traditional, “well-made” forms, determined that she would not 
force her fresh materials into alien molds. Her success she owed to 
her understanding of character, her fresh, unhackneyed presenta- 
tion, her ability to observe and to chronicle an astonishing amount 
of astonishingly real detail which apparently nobody had observed 
for literary purposes before her. Some of her early stories, how- 
ever, are mere transcripts of experience: even the great pieces 
about the Burnells have a certain autobiographical element in 
them. From all this, she turned away at the end. The new idea 
was clear to her but she had some difficulty explaining it to others. 
Briefly, she felt that there was something beyond writing to which 
writing might perhaps be made to serve as a means of approach. 
“There is something wanting in literary art even at its highest. 
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Literature is not enough.” Even if she could write as well as Shake- 
speare, still, she felt, there would be something lacking: 

The greatest literature is still only mere literature if it has not a purpose 
commensurate with its art. Presence or absence of purpose distinguishes liter- 
ature from mere literature, and the elevation of the purpose distinguishes liter- 
ature within literature. That is merely literary which has no other object than 
to please. Minor literature has a didactic object. But the greatest literature of 
all—the literature that scarcely exists—has not merely an esthetic object, nor 
merely a didactic object, but in addition a creative object; that of subjecting 
its readers to a real and at the same time illuminating experience. Major liter- 
ature, in short, is an initiation into truth. 


Katherine Mansfield did not have time to test out her theory 
in practice and the loss to the world is great. Yet surely among the 
pieces that she has left us, there are many which have served for 
us as “an initiation into truth.” Let us examine certain features of 
these stories. 

IV 


Perhaps the first of Katherine Mansfield’s qualifications for 
writing was her great faculty of observation. Examples might be 
chosen almost at random. Of the naked children braving the water 
“At the Bay” she observes that “The firm compact little girls were 
not half so brave as the tender, delicate-looking little boys.” To 
the Burnell children the mirror in Aunt Beryl’s dressing table is 
“very strange; it was as though a little piece of forked lightning 
was imprisoned in it.”” Sometimes, as in the case of Geraldine’s cat 
in “Widowed,” the detail is so vividly presented that it is unfor- 
gettable. 

With this faculty for observation she had extraordinarily keen 
sense impressions. When Beryl goes bathing it is not enough that 
she puts on her bathing suit: rather, “she drew on the limp, sandy- 
feeling bathing-dress that was not quite dry and fastened the 
twisted buttons.” So, when Kezia goes with Pat to see the duck 
beheaded: ‘She put her hand in his ard, dry one.” Inevitably the 
apparently slight addition makes the thing live. When “Sun and 
Moon” come down to be slobbered over by their parents’ eccentric 
guests, they observe “a skinny old lady with teeth that clicked.” 
But the passage I like best of all is the description of Fenella in 
“The Voyage,” trying to prepare for bed in the cabin of a ship: 
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“The hard square of brown soap would not lather, and the water 
in the bottle was a kind of blue jelly. How hard it was, too, to turn 
down those stiff sheets; you simply had to tear your way in.” 

Very characteristic of Katherine Mansfield’s psychological in- 
terest is her penchant for transferring sense impressions or even for 
attributing physical properties to the immaterial. She speaks of 
the music which “breaks into bright pieces, and joins together 
again, and again breaks, and is dissolved. ... . ” Of a cruel 
laugh she records, “It had a long sharp beak and claws and two 
bead eyes,” while a “weak worn old voice” suggests “a piece of 
faintly smelling dark lace.” In “Six Years After” the thoughts of a 
selfish lazy husband, having come to a point where further reflec- 
tion would be inconvenient, feel the need of a cigar! 

It must be obvious that with such gifts Katherine Mansfield is 
a wonderful descriptive writer. How could a whole chapter enable 
us to see more clearly than this sentence the terrible “Woman at 
the Store.” “Looking at her, you felt there was nothing but sticks 
and wire under that pinafore—her front teeth were knocked out, 
she had red pulpy hands, and she wore on her feet a pair of dirty 
Bluchers.” Her child is equally vivid in one sharp, unlovely at- 
titude: “A mean, undersized brat, with whitish hair and weak eyes. 
She stood, legs wide apart and her stomach protruding.” 

Of Katherine Mansfield’s longer descriptive passages I like 
best the picture of early morning at the beginning of “At the Bay” 
and the psychological portrait of the horrible Mrs. Harry Kember 
in the same story. It is worth noting how she begins in the first in- 
stance—“Very early morning’”—with a perfect study of still life. 
On page 2, when the sheep enter, the picture begins to stir, but it is 
not fully awake until Florrie the cat appears on page 4. As for 
Mrs. Kember she surely is one of the most convincingly horrible 
women in literature! 

Yet much more striking than Katherine Mansfield’s ability to 
see and to chonicle detail is her power to use it suggestively, to give 
us the implications of a whole character in a single reaction or a 
single gesture. When the temperamental Stanley Burnell leaves 
the house of a morning in a bad mood, he rushes out to catch the 
coach, shouting meanwhile to his wife, ““No time to say good-bye.” 
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Katherine Mansfield comments cruelly, “And he meant that as a 
punishment to her.” Is not the character of Stanley fixed in our 
minds for good and all? In “Marriage a la Mode,” when we hear 
that “It was over a year since Isabel had scrapped the old donkeys 
and engines and so on because they were so ‘dreadfully sentimen- 
tal’ and ‘so appallingly bad for the babies’ sense of form,’” we 
understand at once just what it is that has been happening to Isa- 
bel, and we are prepared for the domestic tragedy which follows. 

Katherine Mansfield is sometimes accused of trite themes and 
of artificial development. She realized the danger of artificiality 
and struggled hard against it. Her loyalty to truth was absolute: 
she would always rather abandon a story than force what seemed 
to her a not wholly inevitable development upon it. Yet it seems to 
me that even so famous a story as “Bliss,” interesting as it is, quite 
fails to be convincing. The wife’s deception is too thoroughgoing, 
there is not sufficient preparation for the outcome, it startles like a 
trick ending in an O. Henry story. The revelation of the husband’s 
perfidy, coming after the wife’s day of bliss, is indeed strongly 
ironical, but it is almost as definitely a piece of coincidence as the 
return of Paula’s old lover in The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. 

As to the triviality, that is another matter. It is undeniable in 
many of the early stories, but I do not find that the mature Kath- 
erine Mansfield was ever trivial. Chances are that those who bring 
this charge against her do not understand what she is doing. Her 
avoidance of plot was intentional: she did not see life arranging it- 
self into plots; so why should she arrange her stories in that way? 
Often when she seems at first glance most trivial, she is really most 
profound. She has learned from the psychologists that there are no 
little things. The human soul is what she is after and whatever re- 
veals that soul is to her important, be it a hanclasp or an avalanche. 
Take for example “The Fly,” that marvelous story of her last days. 
Actually nothing happens in “The Fly” save that a man kills an 
insect by dropping ink on it. But the implications of the story go to 
the very roots of life. Humanity is symbolized twice in that story: 
in the fly—its pitiful struggles, its helpless heroism in the face of a 
power that has doomed it from the start; and again in the man— 
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its thoughtless cruelty, its strange combination of sentimentality 
and callousness. 

An interesting technical device in the writing of Katherine 
Mansfield is her tendency to shift, frequently and without warn- 
ing, from the conscious to the subconscious. The women at the 
Bay are sure that some day Harry Kember will murder his wife: 
“Yes, even while they talked to Mrs. Kember and took in the awful 
concoction she was wearing, they saw her, stretched as she lay on 
the beach; but cold, bloody, and still with a cigarette stuck in the 
corner of her mouth.” Similarly, disregarding time-order, Kath- 
erine Mansfield shifts from the present to the past and back again. 
As she remarks in connection with “‘The Weak Heart,” “What I 
feel it needs so peculiarly is a very subtle variation of tense. . . . . 
Certainly she well understood how to manage such shifting. She 
writes as the mind works: so why should it not be clear? Excellent 
illustrations occur in “The Man without a Temperament” and 
“Life of Ma Parker”; perhaps the best of all are in “The Daugh- 
ters of the Late Colonel” and the two long stories about the Bur- 
nells—‘Prelude” and “At the Bay.” Here Linda thinks of her 
father, of her childhood days in Tasmania, and at once we are off 
with her mind as it lives over again those experiences she had with 
him. A careless reader must surely wonder where Linda’s father 
came from and how he happened so suddenly to enter the story. 

The development of Katherine Mansfield’s skill in story-tell- 
ing is a subject worthy of careful study. Indeed it seems to me that 
only those who know the early stories—Jn a German Pension and 
The Little Girl—can fully appreciate the wonder of the later col- 
lections—Bliss, The Garden Party, and The Doves’ Nest—or can 
fully understand what Katherine Mansfield achieved and how un- 
usual was her development. It is not primarily a question of mere 
writing in the earlier stories, not only a matter of technical imma- 
turity, in, for instance, the all-important matter of exposition. It is 
rather a journalistic touch, a cynical exaggeration, a delight in 
smart cleverness for its own sake, all of which was later very defi- 
nitely outgrown. Many of the Pension stories are told in the first 
person. “I’’ is a somewhat aloof, superior, cynical young person 
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who, for example, considers child-bearing “the most ignominious 
of all professions.”’ Later Katherine Mansfield’s ideal was purely 
objective. As she says in her journal, “I can’t tell the truth about 
Aunt Anne unless I am free to enter into her life without self-con- 
sciousness.” 

Katherine Mansfield’s literary allusions are few and generally 
not significant or unusual. Whether this means that her reading 
was not extensive or simply that she drew directly from life and not 
through the intermediary of books when writing her stories, I do 
not pretend to say. Her symbolism is skilful but not extensive: 
perhaps the best example is the personification in “Prelude” of 
Stanley Burnell as a Newfoundland dog. Her impressionism is 
more characteristic. A stove has “the appearance of a headless cat 
with one red all-seeing eye in the middle of its stomach.” In “Poi- 
son” a series of incidents and scraps of conversation are strung to- 
gether, not to reproduce what actually happened but simply to give 
the flavor of the life that the characters have been living. 

Her skill in the dramatic monologue deserves special attention. 
Her methods here are distinctly varied. Some of the stories—for 
example ‘““The Lady’s Maid” and “The Canary”—are monologues 
in the strictest sense: they contain no word that is not spoken by 
the character whose soul is being unveiled. Here, as often in 
Browning’s dramatic monologues, the presence of a listener is as- 
sumed and his questions and comments are inferred. Such pieces 
as “An Ideal Family” and “Life of Ma Parker” are less strictly 
monologues: they give what passes through the mind rather than 
what actually finds its way to the lips. The latter has even a cer- 
tain amount of narrative. It is, I believe, a rather fine achievement. 
Nothing happens in this story save that an old woman cleans a 
room. As she works, her mind runs back over her past experiences. 
The story is not sentimental, but the tragedy of a whole lifetime is 
there. 

Many of Katherine Mansfield’s descriptive passages have a de- 
cidedly Dickensian flavor. The eighth section of “At the Bay”— 
the interlude of Alice and Mrs. Stubbs—is quite in the Dickens 
tradition. She had Dickens’ ability effectively to “tag” a character 
through the description of some single characteristic action. Thus 
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little Else Kelvey in “The Doll’s House” goes through life, “hold- 
ing on to Lil, with a piece of Lil’s skirt screwed up in her hand.” In 
“The Doves’ Nest” Prodger complains that it is so difficult to live 
in a hotel where you cannot get a hot plate by ringing for it. ““Moth- 
er, though outwardly all sympathy, found this a little bewildering. 
She had a momentary vision of Mr. Prodger ringing for hot plates 
to be brought to him at all hours. Such strange things to want in 
any numbers.” 

The most Dickensian of all Katherine Mansfield’s products is 
the unfinished “Married Man’s Story.” Here examples occur on 
almost every page. By all means the best is the boy’s impression 
of his father at the mother’s funeral: ‘That tall hat so gleaming 
black and round was like a cork covered with black sealing-wax, 
and the rest of my father was awfully like a bottle, with his face for 
the label—Deadly Poison. And Deadly Poison, or old D. P. was 
my private name for him from that day.” Again, in “Mr. and Mrs. 
Williams” we have the description of Aunt Aggie: “As a matter of 
fact it was Mrs. Williams’ Aunt Aggie’s happy release which had 
made their scheme possible. Happy release it was! After fifteen 
years in a wheel-chair . . . she had, to use the nurse’s expres- 
sion, ‘just glided away at the last.’ Glided away. . . . It sound- 
ed as though Aunt Aggie had taken the wheel chair with her. One 
saw her, in her absurd purple velvet, steering carefully among the 
stars and whimpering faintly, as was her terrestrial wont, when 
the wheel jolted over a particularly large one.” How Dickens 
would have loved that! 

Dickens is, of course, sadly “mid-Victorian” and out of fash- 
ion these days. Some day an intelligent critic who knows his Dick- 
ens will come along and demonstrate that all the astonishing “new” 
devices of the ultra-modernists were effectively employed by Dick- 
ens long before any of them were born. 


V 


So much for the technique: what now of the spirit of Katherine 
Mansfield’s work? What is the use of possessing marvelous powers 
of revealment if the only soul you have to reveal through their 
agency has been coarsened and shrivelled before you begin to 
write? Here was one of the most original, most uncannily skilful 
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of writers who understood as the poets do and who thirsted after 
righteousness with the saints. 

And if she had sensitiveness to the things of the spirit, she had 
also what should always go with it, tenderness for the human be- 
ings through whom so much of the life of the spirit is conveyed. 
Especially with children is Katherine Mansfield’s sympathy charm- 
ing and pervasive. The pictures of the little Burnells are nothing 
short of marvelous: they are such vitally real, delightsome dar- 
lings! There is no touch of sentimentality in her treatment of 
them, yet somehow they bring a lump into the throat. I do not 
know anything in literature that has quite the mingled tenderness 
and gaiety of the conversation on death between Kezia and her 
grandmother in the seventh section of “At the Bay,” and no words 
of mine shall attempt to describe the picture of Linda’s argument 
with her baby which immediately precedes it. Indeed Katherine 
Mansfield’s children generally are lovely, sensitive innocents, striv- 
ing pitifully and vainly to adjust themselves to a coarse world, con- 
structed by adults to suit themselves. In “The Garden Party” it is 
only Laura who perceives the heartlessness of going on with the 
plans for the party after the workman has been killed. In “Sun and 
Moon” the unspoiled purity of children, their sensitiveness to beau- 
ty, is used to pass judgment on the coarse commonness of their 
elders. When her children are not sympathetic, as in “A Married 
Man’s Story,” it is not the child who is to blame: we see the bad 
results of loneliness and neglect. In “The Doll’s House’’ the chil- 
dren are democratic and kindly-mannered as long as they follow 
their own inclinations; they become insolent little snobs only when 
these same naturally benevolent impulses are overruled by the 
purse-proud snobbishness, the petty class-consciousness of their 
elders. 

Tenderness is extended to dumb creatures also. I have already 
cited the enormous sympathy implied in “The Fly,” and “The 
Canary” is almost equally sympathetic. The description in “Pre- 
lude” of the beheading of the duck is a terrible piece of realistic 
writing: it is significant that this too is used by Katherine Mans- 
field to reveal the sympathy, the horror of cruelty in the heart of 
a sensitive child. 
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Extreme youth and extreme age seem to have a certain sym- 
pathetic comprehension of each other: witness the lovely “Indian 
Summer of a Forsyte” in The Forsyte Saga. Perhaps both are 
closer to the spiritual world than men and women in their prime, 
absorbed with the cares and passions of the present hour. So it is 
not surprising that Katherine Mansfield who loved children should 
have also a beautiful, comprehending tenderness for old age. The 
finest examples are the father in “An Ideal Family” and the sweet, 
pathetic figure of “Miss Brill.” 

Katherine Mansfield’s shallow women are likely to be young, 
and her treatment of them is absolutely merciless. Such stories as 
“A Cup of Tea” and “Marriage a la Mode” are consummate in 
their revelation of the utter selfishness, shallowness, and affectation 
of certain types of fashionable women: they say simply all that 
there is to be said. The men Katherine Mansfield admires are sim- 
ple, gentle, loving, sometimes a little absurd, but endearingly ab- 
surd. The selfish, pretentious, self-centered man she can pillory 
just as ruthlessly as she pillories his feminine counterpart. 

When a writer has been so much influenced as was Katherine 
Mansfield by psychoanalysis and the new psychology, I think it 
worthy of special mention as all the more remarkable that she 
should be so completely and so consistently on the side of the an- 
gels. She is not in line with the usual trend of writers of this school, 
not preoccupied with the darker side of existence. She is after 
truth, and when evil enters her picture she faces it unblushingly 
but she does not go out of her way to find it. She is not ashamed of 
life and its processes. A euphemism, a round-about way of refer- 
ring to one of the basic facts of life seems to her not modest but 
rather unclean: consequently she sometimes permits herself to 
use words which are not generally current among modern writers. 
This proves no impurity in her but rather an exceptional cleanness 
and honesty of spirit. Sexual hunger and perversion, that favorite 
theme of so many psychoanalysts, she hardly touched, save in “Je 
Ne Parle Pas Frangais,” and here it is handled so subtly and deli- 
cately that, as Mr. Murry himself remarks in a wholly different 
connection, hardly anybody has ever completely understood the 
story. Katherine Mansfield’s work is an important testimony that 
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psychoanalysis in the fiction of the future will not necessarily im- 
ply any impurity: when the writer’s own spirit is essentially noble, 
he will bring up pearls and not slime from his excursions into its 
depths. 

That such a spirit with such endowments should be taken away 
from humanity so quickly is an incomparable loss to which no 
amount of philosophy can completely reconcile us. Yet where so 
much has been given it is perhaps ungracious to ask for more. The 
spirit of modernity is sometimes considered simply a spirit of shal- 
lowness, of irreverence or destruction. Here is a modern of the 
moderns whose work is distinguished for precisely the opposite 
qualities, and who has been well-nigh universally accepted, by the 
moderns themselves, as a great exponent of their attitude. Kather- 
ine Mansfield helps us to remember in days of small things and 
petty cynicisms that God can still give genius to humanity, that 
great souls can live in the modern world, and that it is possible for 
great art to be worked out under the inspiration of modern ideals. 
She is an incomparably gracious demonstration that the Spirit of 
Life is stronger than any current fashion of living or manner of 
speech. 





CULTIVATED SPEECH 
WALLACE RICE 


“Cultivated Speech” is taken in various senses, some of them 
far from the meaning of the simple words; some indeed failing to 
accept the adjective as a modifier. Yet the primary sense of “cul- 
tivated” is plain: a cultivated field considers a concrete field and 
not the fields adjacent; however cultivated these, if the one in ques- 
tion be as nature left it, it is not, cannot be, cultivated. Nor do we 
so speak of any field used as a depository for useless junk. 

The derived meanings of “‘cultivate” are no less clear; it signi- 
fies, says Webster, “To improve by labor, care, or study; to impart 
culture to; to civilize; to refine.” To be applicable to speech “cul- 
tivated” must mean that speech in a given instance has been im- 
proved by labor, care, or study; has had culture imparted to it; has 
become civilized, refined. This implies the practice of an art which, 
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like all arts, must be artful enough to conceal itself. It must not 
sound laborious, careful, studious; it must be so cultured, civilized, 
refined that these qualities are not advertised. 

It follows that cultivation in other respects, however it may 
prepossess toward good speech, does not necessarily leave one pos- 
sessed of it. Erudite etymologists, learned grammarians, impec- 
cable orthographers, dealing well with words written and printed, 
may still turn them into outrageous speech; as Otis Skinner ob- 
serves, “It too often happens that teachers and college professors 
who have marvelously stored minds are damnable in utterance.” 
The assumption is often to the contrary. 

In practice, speaking cultivated English instead of talking 
about it, we suffer in America from lack of standards; even more 
from ignorance of phonetics, the record of how we really speak. 
Scientific research leaves us dissatisfied with old-fashioned diction- 
ary methods. We do not ask a number of cultivated people how a 
given isolated word is pronounced, and set down the voice of the 
majority as the one acceptable pronunciation. We know now that 
an isolated word is always more formally, more precisely, pro- 
nounced than a word in its speech setting, and we are coming to 
know that “formal” English, as such, is not only pedantic on al- 
most every occasion, but is so rarely used as to be negligible. I 
asked the secretary of a great educational body, a man who habit- 
ually speaks before cultivated audiences the country over, how 
often in his life he had ever used formal English. He pondered, 
and the note of surprise was in his reply, “Never.” Having had re- 
cent occasion myself to speak at the funerals of friends, I noted 
my own manner of speech and on neither occasion did it comply 
with the standards set by dictionaries for formality. “All speaking, 
good and bad, is careless,” writes Professor Leonard Bloomfield; 
“only for a few minutes at a time can one speak ‘carefully,’ and 
when one does so, the result is by no means pleasing. In fatiguing 
effect and in ungracefulness, ‘careful’ speaking is like walking a 
tight rope.” 

We know now, also, that scores of words have more than one 
acceptable pronunciation. Dr. Louise Pound says, “A curious as- 
sumption that language is static is still to be found among teachers 
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as among the laity. Many words which were in doubtful usage 
when they went to college are standard now; yet they bar their 
pupils from employing them. Many idioms which were not accept- 
ed then are accepted now, and many which were accepted once are 
now outworn. The same is true of many pronunciations.” “Trained 
scholars,” says Professor Brander Matthews, “look upon a diction- 
ary simply as a more or less incomplete list of the words and 
phrases used in a language in some period of its life, with defini- 
tions (often inexact ) of these words and phrases.” It can be further 
noted as within the knowledge of us all that dictionaries of the 
older type are so long in the making and so given to copying one 
another without regard to the incessant changes going on in our 
living language that at best they are ten years behind the times on 
the day of publication; at worst a hundred years. 

England is more fortunate than we in knowledge of phonetics 
with consequent scientific treatment of words; more fortunate, too, 
in having a standard set for southern English speech. This can be 
found recorded, as revised in 1927, in Daniel Jones’s An English 
Pronouncing Dictionary. “The object of the present dictionary,” 
writes Professor Jones, “is to record . . . . the pronunciation 
used by a considerable number of cultivated Southern English peo- 
ple in ordinary conversation.” The work abounds in variant pro- 
nunciations, and has special provision made for marking them. 

In the United States progress has been made, which is bound 
to become accelerated. Professor John Samuel Kenyon’s American 
Pronunciation is a notable contribution to the subject, the difficul- 
ties of which he makes apparent by saying in his Preface: ‘The 
author has tried to avoid dogmatism with regard to preferable pro- 
nunciations. No attempt is made to set up or even to imply a stand- 
ard of correctness based on the usage of any part of America. 
. . . . With this principle in mind, the author has based his ob- 
servations on the cultivated pronunciation of his own locality—the 
Western Reserve of Ohio. It is his belief, however, that this is 
fairly representative of what will here be called the speech of the 
North.” 

A second work of the same tenor, but with a tendency to admit 
practices generally regarded as slovenly almost to the point of vul- 
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garity, is Professor George Philip Krapp’s The Pronunciation of 
Standard English in America. Noting that “Pronunciation changes 
day by day, and dictionaries soon become antiquated. The intelli- 
gent person is one who makes his own dictionary as he goes along,” 
Professor Krapp adds, “The term standard speech . . . . has 
been used by the author without a very exact definition. Every- 
body knows that there is no type of speech uniform and accepted 
in practice by all persons in America. What the author has called 
standard may perhaps be best defined negatively, as the speech 
which is least likely to attract attention to itself as being peculiar 
to any class or locality.” Many will agree with me that such a 
standard involves as many difficulties as Professor Krapp’s “Good 
Vulgar English” did at its first statement, subsequently modified. 

Beyond these two books what remains? Very little, and the 
case is made worse by the undoubted fact that nobody in America 
has a national reputation for speaking good, cultivated English of 
the variety common in the Middle West. Such reputations as we 
have for speaking good English of any sort are fairly limited to our 
best actors and actresses, and their language is the Cosmopolitan 
English recognized as “good” wherever English is spoken and too 
often thought “affected,” “snobbish,” and other disagreeable things 
hereabouts. 

Professor Charles Hall Grandgent has probably made as wise 
remarks as can be made under the circumstances. Postulating that 
“The dictionaries which, as a rule, simply copy one another, afford 
little or no clue to our actual speech,” he says, “Americans have a 
native language and can better acquire a good pronunciation by 
listening to cultivated American speakers than by making an oracle 
of the dictionary.” And he adds, “There is no such thing as homo- 
geneous dialect or an unconsciously formed pronunciation.” This is 
psychologically indisputable, since speech and consciousness are 
known to be concurrent in our intellectual development. Imita- 
tion, then, of speakers whom we recognize as possessing cultivated 
speech is the best advice possible, if we would have concurrency of 
speech and cultivation. 










































THE IMPACT OF ENGLISH ON JAPANESE 
LIONEL CROCKER 


Not the slightest murmur of protest swept Japan when their 
Prince Chichibu, who is studying in England, sent his felicitations 
in English on the arrival of his brother’s first-born, the new Prin- 
cess of Japan. English has become so much a part of the Japan- 
ese people in the last fifty years that it has been rightly called the 
second language of the empire. There is some talk even of scrap- 
ping Japanese and of making English the official language of the 
flowery kingdom; for some Japanese business men feel with H. 
G. Wells that it is the cumbersome languages of the Orient that 
are retarding progress. While the talking goes on among theorists, 
the Japanese people are digging away at the English grammar and 
vocabulary under such professional guidance as Harold E. Palmer, 
of England, can give. * 

“Teaching English as if it were a dead language has caused 
Japanese business men serious financial losses in international 
trade,” said K. Matsukata, Kobe shipping magnate. Japan looks 
at the study of English much more seriously than America looks 
at the study of a foreign language. It pays Japan in dollars, and 
cents. ’Ricksha men, postal employees, merchants, street-car con- 
ductors, captains of ocean liners, attendants at international con- 
ferences, proprietors of restaurants—all have to know English. 
Imagine my pleasure when I stepped off the gang-plank in Yoko- 
hama to find a ’ricksha man speaking intelligible English. Where 
did he, the most unskilled of laborers, learn this much English? 
Probably he learned it from his small son, or, just as likely, he 
picked it up in one of the many night schools of Yokohama. 

The night schools of Japan are crowded with ambitious men, 
women, and children who want to add a few sen to their slave’s 
wages. Some of the apprentice’s attempts to use English are 
amusing. One young apprentice, who sold eggs, made a sign for 
his employer, “Extract of Fowl”; another for a barber shop 
promised “Heads Cut”; a young letter writer, not wishing to be 
288 
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thought trite, wrote to his American friend, “May God pickle my 
friend”; another student of English wrote for a laundry, hoping 
thereby to attract foreign trade, “We most cleanly and carefully 
wash our customers with cheap prices as under, Ladies—eight 
shillings a hundred, Gentlemen—seven shillings per hundred”; a 
young Romeo wrote tenderly, “Come more closer, come more 
next.” I hope that the Japanese have as much merriment over the 
attempt of Americans to write Japanese. Tit for tat! 

No American has ever been in Japan without noticing how 
eager the schoolboys are to try their English. These youngsters 
will edge their way into the thickest jam you ever saw so that they 
may sway on a strap next to a foreigner. They will step on your 
toes to have an excuse for saying, “I beg your pardon.” And they 
have plenty of opportunity to step on toes, for there are yearly 
more than six thousand American and British visitors to the is- 
lands. It tickles the vanity of an English-speaking person to see 
the boys and girls poring over their English vocabularies; it re- 
minds him of his own language days. The government has made 
the study of English compulsory from the first year of the junior 
high schools. 

The day following my arrival I was ushered into a schoolroom 
at Waseda University, the school whose ball team visits America 
every four years. My job was to teach English conversation. As 
I entered I saw before me a sea of blue-uniformed backs. I walked 
to the platform. They remained bowed. Heavens! Were they sud- 
denly struck with indigestion? Finally, taking in the situation, I 
bowed. I did the unaccustomed thing so stiffly that I nearly fell 
off the platform. Secretly, I have always thanked them for not 
laughing out loud at my embarrassment, as an American college 
audience surely would have done. I agree that the Japanese are 
the politest nation on earth. 

Not knowing that the Japanese student is to be seen and not 
heard, I started in asking questions. Like so many Buddhas they 
sat there. All stared straight ahead. I didn’t know that there had 
been the slightest comprehension of a thing I had said. Puzzled, 
I turned to the blackboard and drew a rough outline map of the 
United States. I located Chicago, San Francisco, Vancouver, and 
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Detroit. I drew a line from Chicago to San Francisco to Vancou- 
ver. I proceeded to explain that it would have been shorter for 
me to have gone directly from Chicago to Vancouver, for, as I 
said, two sides of a triangle are greater than the third side. They 
smiled. I have often wondered if they smiled at my show of learn- 
ing. Right then and there, however, I realized something I had not 
realized before: they knew the same things that I did; the only 
difference being that they had secured their education through 
Japanese. This incident broke the ice. I asked if anyone could 
tell me anything about Detroit; one boy had the courage to an- 
swer, “That’s where Fords are made.” The Japanese classroom 
is not democratic. There is no give and take as in the American 
classroom. It was hard to teach conversation with such a tradi- 
tional atmosphere to fight. 

After this seemingly interminable session, I went into the 
teachers’ room. Here the teachers congregate between classes, 
mingle with each other, and relax over their tea. Here I met sev- 
eral splendid, friendly, native Japanese teachers who had studied 
abroad. Some had Harvard degrees; one had his Master’s degree 
from Oxford, England. Frequently during these intervals a Jap- 
anese teacher of English would come up, newspaper in hand, ask- 
ing for an explanation of some idiom or slang explanation. My ex- 
planations in English were all so circuitous that the meaning of 
such idioms as “It’s up to you” were all but lost in the attempted 
circumlocution. 

The curriculum on page 291 gives an idea of how much time is 
spent in the classroom in the study of English. 

Except in the case of medical students, who study German, 
English is the principal foreign language studied. This means that 
approximately one-fourth of the time in the junior college is spent 
in the study of English. In addition to all this classroom work, 
much time is spent by the students in the English-speaking socie- 
ties which correspond to our II Circulo Italiano, Le Cercle Fran- 
caise, and La Sociedad Hispanica. Notice the use of the word 
“speaking” in the title of the club; the emphasis is put on the 
oral use of English. A recent committee on research recommended 
that the first three years of study be oral, the grammar and read- 
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ing to follow this. These English-speaking societies are the most 
active groups on the campus. They meet an hour a day for prac- 
tice under the supervision of a native American or Englishman. 
The activity of these societies does not stop with conferences; 
they have special days when they honor their favorite poets. I 
remember attending such a day given over to Walt Whitman. Pa- 
pers in English were read by students covering various phases of 
the poet’s life. Pictures of Whitman were distributed as tokens of 
THE STANDARD COURSE OF INSTRUCTION AND THE NUMBER OF 
HOURS PER WEEK IN THE DEPARTMENT OF ARTS OR 
LITERATURE OF THE KOTO-KA OF THE 
KOTO-GAKKO* 


Numper or Hours per WEEK 


Subjects 1st Yr. 2nd Yr. ard Yr. 
Practical Ethics , ; . ; I I I 
Japanese Language and Chinese Classics 6 5 5 
Principal Foreign Language . 9 8 8 
Secondary Foreign Language . 4 4 4 
History 7 ‘ ; 3 5 4 
Geography . : ‘ 2 os - 
Principles of Philosophy 3 
Psychology and Logic 2 2 


Law and Economics j - - ; , ’ , i 2 2 


Mathematics 3 e< 

Natural Science 2 3 - 

Gymnastics 3 3 3 
Totals 33 33 32 
*Taken from the Educational System in Japan by R. H. Akagi, Ph.D. 


the day to those present. Whitman appeals to new Japan. The 
gala program of the year is also in the hands of the English-speak- 
ing society. 

For this grand event I helped with “The Lost Silk Hat” by 
Lord Dunsany, in addition to the courtroom scene from The Mer- 
chant of Venice. There is much competition among students for 
parts on the program, for invaluable instruction in speaking Eng- 
lish can be gained in this way. As all the parts on the legitimate 
stage are still played by men, it was quite proper that Portia and 
Nerissa should be played by boys who had unnaturally high- 
pitched voices. “The Call to Arms” was also given on this occa- 
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sion. It is not surprising that there is so much unrest in Japan 
when one considers her mental pabulum for the last twenty years. 

The Tokyo Higher Commercial School English-speaking so- 
ciety recently sponsored a series of lectures on English poetry by 
the British poet Robert Nichols, who has been teaching in the 
same capacity enjoyed by Lafcadio Hearn at Imperial University. 
These are but a few of the ways in which the English society 
makes itself felt on a Japanese campus. 

The American or British teacher of English finds himself in- 
vited here and there on the slightest pretext: to villas by the sea, 
to dinners at the Toyoken, to private homes, simply because his 
Japanese friends want to hear English from the lips of a native. 

What the historical effect of this intense study of English on 
the Japanese language will be is an interesting subject for conjec- 
ture. Will the grammar be affected? Perhaps the time, as yet, has 
been too brief to effect such a change, but there have been many 
semantic units taken over bodily into the Japanese language. One 
hears the following English words which have been Japanized: 
pompu (pump), kopu (cup, or better, drinking glass), gurasu 
(glass), supun (spoon), takushi (taxi), taiya (tire), mishin (ma- 
chine), orait (all right), gohedo (go ahead), bakapu (back up), 
homuran (home run), sutraiku (strike), sutraiku tsu (strike 
two), sutraiku suri (strike three), taka haiku (take a hike), and 
tenisu (tennis). These words and phrases, but a few of the hun- 
dreds used, are substituted for lack of a suitable expression in Jap- 
anese. One does hear some rather garbled Japanese among stu- 
dents who speak English; but they always try to weave the words 
or phrases into the Japanese semantic forms. It is quite common 
among fellows who know quite a bit of English to use many Eng- 
lish words outright, where that word or phrase better expresses 
their thoughts. Among the more intelligent Japanese one will fre- 
quently hear in good English pronunciation such words as “evo- 
lution,” “democracy,” “boys’ department,” “phonetics,” “linguis- 
tics,” and “communism.” There is, however, an attempt to coin 
Japanese words and phrases to meet the new word needs: auto- 
mobile thus becomes jidosha, i.e., a self-moving vehicle. Germany 
combated foreign word innovations in a like manner. 
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I am told that one structural effect of English study is the 
modern use of tokero no as the equivalent of the English relative 
pronoun. Old-style Japanese would be Jma kita hita, but many 
now say Jma kita tokoro no hito. I put the question of whether 
English had had any effect on the structure of the Japanese sen- 
tence to a language student who has been in Japan for twenty- 
five years, and he replied, ““My general reaction to the main ques- 
tion is that there has been a definite influence. No one who has 
heard various Japanese speakers and who has compared addresses 
of those speakers knowing English with those who had no acquaint- 
ance with a European tongue could doubt the effect of the foreign- 
language study. It is shown in a more direct style, briefer sen- 
tences, and a more ‘snappy’ construction.” 

There was a day when Japan studied French, and there was 
also a day when Japan studied German. But those days have gone. 
Ninety per cent of Japan’s business is with English-speaking peo- 
ples. As long as English continues to do the world’s work it will 
continue to be the language of the world. Traces of German influ- 
ence are still evident in the conduct of the medical schools; Ger- 
man doctors initiated the course of medicine in Japan. France in- 
fluenced conduct at court, and when the Prince of Wales was in 
Japan, such influences were apparent. But a good idea of the way 
present tendencies point can be gained from an examination of 
the number of teachers of French, German, and English employed 
by the government. According to the yearbook of 1922, there were 
twenty-one American, twenty-seven British, ten French, and nine- 
teen German teachers. It must be remembered that these figures 
include only those actually paid by the government and they do 
not include the many teachers out on contract with the Y.M.C.A., 
the privately operated schools, such as Waseda University, the 
missionary schools, and so on. The number of visitors is also help- 
ful in estimating comparative influence: In 1922 there were 266 
French, 264 German, 2,809 British, and 3,483 Americans. An- 
other factor that cannot be ignored in the impact of English on 
Japanese is the movie. American films practically dominate the 
market as far as foreign films are concerned, although Italian 
films enjoy a certain amount of popularity and some German 
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films have made a remarkably long run. As there are more than 
2,600 theaters in Japan, and as ten million people attend the thea- 
ters annually in Tokyo alone, and as the captions are chiefly in 
English, the student of English finds justification for his study 
even in his entertainment. 

Each large city has several English dailies. The one with the 
largest circulation is the Japan Advertiser, which, like the other 
English dailies, goes into the homes of both Japanese and foreign- 
ers. The Japan Advertiser is the only foreign owned and con- 
trolled English daily in Japan; the others, like the Tokyo Nichi 
Nichi and the Osaka Mainichi, are owned and edited by Japanese. 
Thus, through the newspaper, the movie, and the school, English 
is influencing Japanese life, its language, and literature. Although 
the time may never come when Japan will scrap Japanese for 
English, the time may come when Japan will adopt the Romazi 
movement, thus using the Roman letters for the Chinese charac- 
ters. And anyone who has ever attempted to learn Japanese will 
agree that this will be a great stride toward simplification. 





RESULTS OF ONE “SILAS MARNER” CONTRACT* 
ANTOINETTE BAKER 

For those of us who are not favorably impressed by the con- 
tract system or ignorant of the results obtained from it, some direct 
contact with it is an excellent thing. Having come from a school 
run by formal discipline, and being very skeptical as to the results 
of the contract system, I was much surprised at the work I saw 
done in the Wisconsin University High School, and I should like to 
tabulate the results of a contract for others who may be interested. 
The contract on Silas Marner, inserted in these pages, was used by 
a class of about thirty-five Sophomores working under the super- 
vision of Miss Rita Springhorn. During the seventeen days which 
were allowed for the contract I was present in the class every day. 
Now I shall endeavor to tell fully, yet as briefly as possible, what 
occurred during that time. 


* ACKNOWLEDGMENT: I desire to express my grateful thanks to Miss Rita 
Springhorn of the Wisconsin University High School for her kindness in permitting 
me to use the following material. 
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The contracts were given out on Friday, and Miss Springhorn 
read the introductory exposition—found in the first few pages of 
Silas Marner—aloud to the class. By the time the bell rang, every- 
one wanted to know “what would happen next” in the story. The 
“Fair” portion of the contract covered eight days. During this 
time, class discussion of character and incident was vigorous—and, 
sometimes, almost violent. At times, but not every day some con- 
current assignments hinging on the contract were given. Here is a 
sample work sheet followed by typical assignments: 


SILAS MARNER 
FAIR 


To follow the growth and plan of the story: 

A. After you have read it, divide it into 4 or 5 parts, including appropriate 
headings for Part I and Part II. 

B. Why did Silas become a miser? 

C. Make a list of possible stage settings, carefully working out any one of 
these. 

D. Write out 5 (at least) good search questions, and 5 true-false questions 
to be exchanged in class. 

E. Work out one of these problems according to some plan of yours: (1) 
What did the coming of Eppie do for the story? (2) What incidents did the 
selling of Wildfire lead to? 

F. Choose some original job not included in either “Good” or “Excellent” 
contracts. (Optional for a grade of 85 on the “Fair.’’) 


GOOD 


To vary and extend our purposes in reading through becoming better ac- 
quainted with the “local color” of the English country village before the mod- 
ern industrial system. 

A. List examples of the following as you find them mentioned throughout 
the story: (1) industries (occupations), (2) classes of society, (3) methods of 
travel, (4) amusements. 

Choose B or C. 

B. Stage (in any way you choose) an arrangement of any one of the fol- 
lowing: (1) the Cass house, (2) interior or exterior of Silas’s cottage, (3) the 
church, (4) Rainbow Inn. 

C. Write a topic or story (bringing in more information or wedging in 
more story) on: (1) English Inns, (2) Christmas in Raveloe, (3) Dunstan’s 
Story, (4) The Industry of Weaving, (5) Superstitions about Weaving. 

D. Read Washington Irving’s Christmas essays from the Sketch Book or 
David Copperfield (Dickens). 
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EXCELLENT 


To read into the depths of the story for problems, incidents, and experi- 
ences that change and shape these lives (A, B, or C): 

A. Show how Silas’s experiences could bring about changes in his life and 
character, or justify his becoming a miser. 

B. Trace Dolly Winthrop’s influence. 

C. Show how Godfrey finally learned to regret his course of action. 

D. Find examples of each of the following characteristics that can be 
found among any group of people: crime, misery, agony, deceit, jollity, sym- 
pathy, scorn, bitterness, pride, humor. 

Perhaps you can add qualities. 

E. Provide something original—worthy of class contribution. 

ASSIGNMENTS 
Tues. 1. If we are to get real pictures of the village life, why does Eliot 
leave the span of sixteen years? 
2. Why was the loss of the gold an advantage? 
. Was this love for gold a necessary part of Silas’s life? 


3 

4. Show how Godfrey is an important part in the train of circum- 
stances that bring about the theft of gold. 

5. Was there satisfaction in Silas’s going back to Lantern Yard? 

6. What does Godfrey’s visit to Silas’s hut bring out? 

7. State the things Silas actually did which show that he was uncon- 


sciously working a change in his life. 
8. How is Godfrey worked into the life of Silas? 
9. Are characters affected by external circumstances? 
10. Show how meshes of his own deceit are slowly wound around God- 
frey. 
Wep. Pick out generalities on human nature from Silas Marner. Discuss the 
characters. 
Tuur. Note type of character displayed in the conversation. 


Parts of two days were spent on the true-false and search ques- 
tions asked for in “Fair.” Following are a few of the pupil’s ques- 
tions: 

SEARCH 


1. What has the tinder box to do with the story? 
2. Why did the people think some things belonged to the devil rather than 
to divine power? (E.g., weaving.) 
3. Is William Dane the same type of character as Silas? 
4. How was Dunstan’s disappearance accounted for? 
5. Did Silas have any reason for accusing Jem Rodney? 
6. Why were we given the information about Silas’ life in Lantern Yard ? 
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TRUE-FALSE 
1. Dunstan married twice. 
2. Dunstan took the money and went to another country. 
3. Silas went into trances and thought of things beyond man. 
4. Brotherly love existed in the Cass family. 
5. Silas was always a religious man while at Raveloe. 
AY 


{any very interesting oral topics were volunteered by the stu- 
dents. Since these were entirely student work and Miss Springhorn 
did not know their nature before they had been given, the list was 
varied and comprehensive; yet each topic had some direct relation 
to Silas Marner. 

TOPICS 

“Amusements as Found in Silas Marner”; “Methods of Travel in the 
Time of Eliot”; “A Résumé of The Sketch Book”; “Christmas in Old Eng- 
land”; “An Explanation of the Industry of Weaving”; “Pewter Used in 
1840”; “English Inns”; “Present Rural England”; “Interior of English Homes 
in 1840”; “The Loom, Its Construction and Manner of Using”; “Selections 
from David Copperfield” ; “English Hunting”; “A Description of the Interior 
of Silas’s Cottage.” 


The girls who told of the “Interior of English Homes in 1840” 
brought pictures to illustrate their material. The boy who ex- 
plained “Pewter Used in 1840” actually brought samples of pewter 
and passed them around the class. The most amazing of projects 
was the working model of a loom constructed by the boy who gave 
“The Loom, Its Construction and Manner of Using.” The loom, 
about 1x2 feet, was brought before the class and manipulated while 
the explanation progressed. Oral stories, too, had their place on the 
program. 

STORIES 

“Dunstan: What Happened to Me after I Stole the Gold”; “Dunstan’s 

Story of His Youth”; “How Dunstan Discovered Godfrey’s Secret Marriage”; 


“Another Version of How Dunstan Fell into the Stone-pit”; “Christmas in 
Raveloe.” 


The students presented various scenes from the novel. These, 
also, were without supervision. In each case material, characters, 
costumes, scenery, and all details were carefully planned. The cos- 
tumes, especially, showed skill and ingenuity. There were real 
costumes from someone’s treasure boxes, paper costumes, wigs and 
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beards of fur, disguising of modern clothing, and costumes portray- 
ing a combination of periods that bespoke more than an ordinary 
amount of skill and artistry. The scenes were chosen, arranged, 
and developed by the actors. 


SCENES 


“Godfrey’s Confession to Nancy”; “Godfrey and Nancy at Silas’s” (these 
two scenes were the product of the same set of actors who shifted scenes very 
quickly by having a stage set for use in two corners of the room and simply 
moving from one to the other) ; “Eppie Makes Her Choice”; “Nancy, Priscilla, 
Aunt, and the Two Sisters Preparing for the Party at Cass’s”; “The Dance at 
Cass’s, and the Arrival of Silas”; “Scene in Rainbow Inn.” 


Of all things, I found the projects resulting from the contract 
most interesting and surprisingly instructive. And although I 
should enjoy describing in detail the various bits of work showing 
cleverness and originality, I shall conclude with merely a list of the 
projects: 

PROJECTS 


Silas’s house as seen from outside—wood; the broken jar; Silas’s fireplace 
—wood with iron crane and kettle; dolls dressed to represent characters in the 
novel; notebooks; original drawings; collections of pictures following through 
some character’s life; a cardboard doll’s house with change of scenes: (1) 
Dolly’s cottage, (2) Christmas party at Cass’s; a cardboard dolls’ house of the 
inn—some hand-made furniture; mounted pictures of some artists’ illustrations 
of Silas Marner; photographs of scenes posed by students; a painted wooden 
model of the Raveloe church opening on top to permit a view of the interior; 
miniature village of Raveloe—wood; miniature village of Raveloe—wood, 
sand, stone, and water; wooden loom—1x2 feet, corded ready for work; a com- 
pleted contract—a hand-printed notebook containing original sketches; Christ- 
mas card—original sketch with quotation from the book; a cardboard interior 
of the inn; exterior of the Red House—real pine trees, snowy roof, etc.; minia- 
ture theater with drop curtain and change of scenes: (1) Eppie’s mother leaves 
her in the snow, (2) Dunstan sneaking from Marner’s cottage, (3) Silas ap- 
pearing at the Rainbow, (4) Christmas party at Cass’s; figures for theater— 
stuffed cloth dolls with embroidered or painted hair and features. 


If there is any doubt among you as to whether or not too much 
time was devoted to material that was not Silas Marner and as to 
whether or not the many projects were worth while, let me say that 
not only I but everyone who saw the contract in use felt that every 
bit of work done was vital. The projects resulted in a close exami- 
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nation and mastery of subject matter; the oral topics and demon- 
stration work involved the finest kind of oral practice (without any 
consciousness of the fact that it was such) and yielded a fruitful 
harvest of incidental information; the stories provided excellent 
written English practice because the writers were striving unusual- 
ly hard to attain every author’s end—to be interesting and to be 
clear. There were many other benefits of the contract system as 
taught in this class, but standing out against those named and the 
rest was the interest of the students. That class was in action in 
school and out, in the halls and on the playground it talked and 
argued Silas Marner ; it was constantly referring to the texts to set- 
tle some point of difficulty; it was alert, alive, and thinking. 





NEW USES FOR STANDARDIZED TESTS 
LOU L. LaBRANT 


A recent survey of standardized tests in English discovers the 
fact that nearly two hundred are now available for this one de- 
partment of instruction. Publishers’ classifications include the fol- 
lowing heads: capitalization, composition (general scales including 
all the elements of writing), copying, diction, dictionary use, gram- 
mar (technical knowledge and usage) , handwriting, language usage, 
letter-writing, literary appreciation, literature information, punc- 
tuation, reading (rate and comprehension), spelling, outlining, and 
vocabulary (word-recognition and word-definition). According to 
use the tests may be grouped as for: classification, comparison, 
diagnosis, and teaching. It is with the last of these uses that this 
paper is primarily concerned. 

We are accustomed to the idea that the teacher of literature or 
of composition should have at hand as supplementary material va- 
rious texts other than those adopted for class use. From these addi- 
tional books she strengthens assignments and enriches her own 
understanding of courses and materials. Testing programs for de- 
partments are becoming as common as textbooks and no longer call 
for special advocacy. It has been the experience of the department 
of English at Oread Training School that standardized tests have 
additional values for both pupils and teachers. 
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As a part of our departmental-reference equipment we keep on 
file samples of some fifty or sixty tests in English, the specific tests 
varying as new ones are published or as old ones are restored to 
the files after a year of disuse. In addition to the general school 
program of classification and diagnosis, three special uses are made 
of these materials: (1) in outlining courses; (2) in planning meth- 
od and specific lesson procedures; and (3) in pupil-teacher con- 
ferences. 

In our school, as in most of the smaller systems, except for a 
general outline provided by the state and the more general sugges- 
tions of the national committees, the planning of the course of 
study devolves upon the local supervisor and teachers. Courses 
take on particular trends and aims determined by the personnel of 
the teaching staff. At Oread Training School, after planning even 
our experimental courses, we compare our stated objectives with 
those implied by norms on many standardized tests. Will our 
course give our pupils ability to do this, or this? If not, are we jus- 
tified in omitting what established norms indicate other teachers 
and pupils have studied and mastered? I would notin any way sug- 
gest that the course of study be mechanized so that the instructor 
may have the satisfaction of announcing high scores for compari- 
son. In the crowded school, however, where instructors plan 
courses, teach, and carry extra-curricular responsibilities, there is 
need for every possible aid in the planning of the work. Scientific 
curriculum construction has little opportunity here; the best that 
the teacher can do is to accept the guidance of experience. Stand- 
ardized tests give experience in terms of accomplishment. Even 
the teacher who is doing pioneer work in curriculum-making is in 
need of constant reminder that other teachers are accomplishing 
certain ends. Not only at the beginning of the semester, but 
throughout the year, frequent reference may be made to these 
materials. It is not necessary or desirable that pupils be given the 
tests in order that the instructor may judge the general reaction of 
his class, since experience with the results of the general school 
testing program usually gives the teacher a fair estimate of his own 
tendency in estimating scores. 

A second reason for our file of standardized tests is found in 
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the study of method. The makers of these tests have been forced to 
analyze subject matter and pupil ability as the ordinary teacher 
has neither time nor facilities for analyzing them. While the ex- 
perimenter works for months, often with both material and per- 
sonal assistance, in the study of one small division of material, the 
classroom teacher works practically alone with the whole field of 
her subject. The use of these basic outlines does not need to result 
in meager teaching; in fact, the result should be quite the opposite. 
A thorough knowledge of the structure of a teaching unit frees 
both pupil and teacher. Frequently we make available to students 
copies of the most significant tests as a basis for full understanding 
of the purpose of the study. An example will perhaps make this 
adaptation of tests to a teaching situation clearer. 

In our ninth-grade course we attempt to teach the student to 
read the novel. One or more novels are read in class, and novels 
form a part of the collateral reading of the students. A teacher 
may so teach the classic chosen as to make the students enjoy it 
and understand the plot sufficiently to make high marks on an ex- 
amination, but yet fail to accomplish that thing primarily our pur- 
pose: the development of the ability to read another novel as a 
novel rather than as a short story or a play should be read. In 
planning such a unit we find that the teacher tends to slight those 
elements of general appreciation which carry over into the reading 
of other forms of composition. For that matter, many teachers 
never formulate for themselves any statement of the habits which 
they hope to establish as underlying factors in the developing of 
that vague quality we term “appreciation.” As our unit proceeds 
we make frequent reference to the analysis provided by the Logasa- 
McCoy “Tests of Literary Appreciation.” These tests consider 
seven objective phases of appreciation. Such of these seven as ap- 
ply to prose we consider in the criticism of our novel unit. Without 
in any degree neglecting the main objective of the course, the 
teacher thus keeps in mind due attention to “reactions to sensory 
images,” recognition of “trite and fresh expressions,” and other 
elements suggested. In short, Miss Logasa and Miss McCoy have, 
through their study and through their presentation of pupil reac- 
tions represented in their standards, given us an objective outline 
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above which we may teach as freely and happily as we choose. The 
fact that tests, in both literature and composition, fail to measure 
many things which we delight to teach and to find in our class work 
in no way detracts from their value as checks on our daily pro- 
cedure. In each of the many phases of English suggested by the 
classification at the beginning of this article are to be found tests 
rich in suggestion. 

A third purpose which is served by our file of tests at Oread is 
the diagnosis of pupil difficulties. This is entirely apart from the 
usual administration of diagnostic tests in our regular school rou- 
tine, for this is an informal diagnosis of the student by himself. An 
example is the case of a boy who comes to the desk for conference 
regarding his collaterals, presenting the request that he change his 
general line of reading. That is, perhaps, his own business. It is, 
however, the business of the teacher to give him information. He 
is furnished with a test on literature information. This, the teacher 
tells him, has been used by other high-school boys and girls. The 
average student of his classification knows a certain number of 
these great books. Perhaps he would like to check up for himself. 
Similar tests, and more abundant, have been developed in the vari- 
ous phases of writing. Those not used in our class program are 
made available to our students individually. Not infrequently 
they enjoy testing themselves or being examined along lines in 
which they appear especially proficient or deficient. Care is taken 
not to overdo the matter, but it is found that a limited use of these 
tests eliminates many arguments and clears up many situations. 

It is commonly said that after information is in general use 
someone puts it into a book; that one who depends on textbooks is 
always a step behind the main group. It is our experience that the 
intelligent use of a file of standardized tests will do more to assist 
the progressive teacher than the reading of many books on meth- 
od. The expense is not great, and even those materials which ap- 
pear at first to be of negative value are often stimulating. A post- 
card to each of the leading publishers and to some half-dozen of 
the larger experimental schools will bring to the teacher’s desk a 
list of these painstaking analyses of what we are doing and what we 
are trying to do. 
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BIOGRAPHY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
HELEN M. PHILLIPS 


The high-school pupil can be influenced to like good biography. 
Too often he is given substitute products, diluted to insipidity or 
condensed into tombstone brevity and solemnity. From these he is 
usually required to get a certain set of answers appropriate for the 
blanks of a passport application or for the records of a teacher’s 
agency. Naturally, with such teaching, a pupil hates biography; 
but his aversion can be changed by a teacher who really knows the 
special subject matter and understands the value and the appeal 
of biography to growing minds. 

The appeal of biography to the very young child grows with 
his curiosity, his sense of humor, his sympathy, and his imagina- 
tion. As surely as the child will pluck the blossom by the top, as 
often as he will examine the inside of a toy, as persistently as he 
will ask for a drink at night, he will continue to demand a true 
story. 

Biography offers to the growing youth “human contact in its 
most amiable form,” as Mr. Henry E. Fosdick says, with no possi- 
bility of friction. The youth, like any of us, feels happiest when so- 
cially at ease. We can enjoy an account of the artist Haydon’s 
dinner in London at the time when Wordsworth and Keats first 
met, even though we should not be pleased with Wordsworth’s ta- 
ble manners. Undoubtedly we should feel dull and self-conscious 
in conversation with such celebrities, but the covers of a book 
shield us from the remarks of Lamb or Carlyle and give us a flat- 
tering intimacy. Likewise no one is offended by our quiet study of 
the mysteries of a man’s personality. There is a charm in trying to 
understand the elusive combination of qualities in human nature. 
It baffles us even as it increases its strong hold upon us, and we per- 
sist in our analysis even though we know the solution to be “where 
the blue begins.” 

THE SPECIFIC BENEFITS 


In examining the possible benefits a high-school pupil may de- 
rive from biography, I shall limit the study to the lives of the au- 
thors on his reading lists. For the past five years I have given some 
of these authors special consideration in a college course which 
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aims to help prospective teachers in acquiring literary backgrounds. 
Recently a large number of Freshmen have been admitted to the 
course, and their impressions would probably be fairly representa- 
tive of those of the high-school pupil. One favorable result of the 
student’s reading biography has been an enlarged knowledge of ge- 
ography. He has learned that Liverpool is a seaport of England, 
but rarely does he know that not far from it are the beautiful Eng- 
lish Lakes. As he sees a picture of Lake Windermere taken from 
Wordsworth’s home, “Rydal Mount,” as he imagines the cliffs and 
high seas that fascinated Tennyson at Tintagel and at Bude, where 
the water one day was “purple and green like a peacock’s neck,” 
he learns geography as the poets knew it. Hyére is remembered as 
a beautiful resort of Southern France because Stevenson was hap- 
py there. The student climbs Mount Vesuvius with Irving, and 
feels the luxury that was Irving’s when he lived in the Alhambra. 
From Hawthorne’s villa near Florence he looks down on the River 
Arno. Dickens makes him feel at home at Lausanne on Lake 
Geneva. 

In this same casual way the student of biography acquires in- 
formation on art. He becomes acquainted with the sculpture of 
Canova because Irving saw him at work. Possibly a student will 
becomes more critical of paintings because Hawthorne, standing 
before Raphael’s “Transfiguration” in the Vatican, felt disappoint- 
ed that the grandeur of the subject was not accompanied by fine- 
ness in execution. Irving’s good luck in finding valuable Murillos 
in remote little chapels in Spain may cause a student to use his 
spending money for some good print. The musician will realize 
how wonderful it was for Irving to hear Weber play or for Long- 
fellow to heart Liszt, and how enchanting for Tennyson to have 
Jenny Lind sing in his own home. Students will be as delighted 
with these revelations as the radio novice is to get a distant station. 

The recent accidental discovery by Baird, the inventor of tele- 
vision, of a ray of light that will penerate smoke or fog amazes us 
now. But the progress science was making in Tennyson’s time was 
equally absorbing to the young men. Tennyson wondered about 
pain in lower organisms, and he did not believe in the atomic the- 
ory. The “lions and tigers which lie perdus in a drop of spring 
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water” revealed under the miscroscope fascinated him. Double 
stars seen through the big telescope at Oxford in 1855 impressed 
him more than the honorary degree. With Tyndall and with Dar- 
win he discussed the theory of evolution. Many more such ideas 
will lead the boy of scientific interests through the life of Tenny- 
son. He will learn from George Eliot’s letters that she actually saw 
Liebig, the German chemist, and that she shared Mr. Lewes’s zo- 
dlogical delights. He will like to read of the fishing trips Longfel- 
low took with Agassiz, the Swiss naturalist and professor at Har- 
vard, when Longfellow caught the fish and Agassiz weighed their 
brains. As the high-school boy works on a scientific construction of 
his own, he will feel sure that he has something in common with 
such famous men and that they would be pleased to see his work. 

The attitude of tolerance is not passive with great men; neither 
is their desire for reform. Dickens’ public speeches against public 
executions, Macaulay’s improvement of the system of civil service, 
show their sense of active social responsibility. Their examples 
have a broadening and stimulating influence on the mind of the 
student. 

Another benefit comes from method rather than from subject 
matter; that is the opportunity for library reference work. The 
student is eager to look up special subjects like Irving’s or Dickens’ 
interst in the theater and is proud to discover various sources for 
Stevenson’s visits to America. He will learn the necessity of get- 
ting several points of view and soon will be relatively familiar with 
at least one field in the library. 


THE DIFFICULTIES 

If biography is not popular in the high schools, it is possible 
that the teachers do not fully realize the difficulties which the sub- 
ject has for the pupils. There are many strange names of people or 
places, and pupils do not thrive on historical dates. (One of my 
students wrote on an examination that Hawthorne saw the Cam- 
panile in Italy. At least, if she goes there she will not look for it on 
the menu card.) We may have to allow the pupil his righteous 
recklessness with matters of age. It is the tendency of this period. 
A serious difficulty is the mixing of literary criticism with interpre- 
tation of personality in nineteenth-century biographies. The stu- 
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dent must have the freedom to skip that part which he is not pre- 
pared to understand. The lengthy biographies will frighten him if 
he is unguided in his selections. Then he naturally resents the ide- 
alized biography. He wants the truth and he knows that men are 
not saints. He does not want the image-breaking biography that is 
popular with some of his elders, but he dislikes to have the good 
qualities of human nature overemphasized. 


THE PRESENTATION 


To produce better appreciation of biography in the high school 
I wish to give five principal suggestions for method: (1) selection 
of characteristic scenes, (2) proper use of details, (3) emphasis 
upon formative years, (4) development of feeling for the merits of 
style, (5) showing relation of biography to fiction. 


1. Selection 


The selection of characteristic scenes means the easy and nat- 
ural acquaintance with the personality of the subject of a biogra- 
phy. This means the elimination of the sterile and abhorred ‘“‘main 
facts’”’ method, which has never revealed the mysteries of personal- 
ity and which could give a pupil no satisfaction except the tem- 
porary one of merely fulfilling an assignment. A pupil’s first ac- 
quaintance with the dramatic personality of Stevenson might be 
the scene on the rocks by the Firth of Forth. A slim brown hand 
slides down from the edge of a rock and a pair of reassuring brown 
eyes looks over the top as the friendly little boy helps up a strange 
little boy who is having a distressing time in getting the right foot- 
ing. There are other scenes on the shore when Louis and his com- 
panion play at being marooned and eat live shrimps or when they 
sail tiny yachts. A first glimpse of him might be the scene when as 
an older boy he was out in a canoe on the Firth of Forth during a 
storm. But one need not proceed in chronological order; the first 
meeting might take place in Jules Simoneau’s restaurant in Mon- 
terey. 

A characteristic scene would indicate a certain crisis, a certain 
habit or liking, or a leading personal trait. We see Scott presenting 
the case of the drunken preacher; he is the story teller, not the law- 
yer. We see Dickens as a reporter, taking notes in the House of 
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Commons with the energy and the will to succeed by his own efforts. 
And we see the boy Carlyle watching the honest blacksmith or the 
serious weavers as he asks innumerable questions; a few years 
later he is walking to the University of Edinburgh in charge of a 
man with a cart of potatoes who sometimes gives him a lift. But 
the Scotchman on a South Sea Island who is secretly cutting a path 
of his own from the woods to his house at Vailima is a curious fig- 
ure. As he chops at the wild bushes, some peculiar plants myste- 
riously recoil from the human hand. His head can scarcely be seen 
in the dense undergrowths, yet with an iron will he is making a path 
of his own; he will let no obstacles remain in his way. There is a 
limitless variety. We may see the adventurous Irving surrounded 
by pirates on a boat, or we may see the gallant Irving as he is pre- 
sented to the little Queen of Spain. A series of scenes in the life of 
any author is necessary for a true appreciation of his personality. 
Isolated scenes are useful in arousing interest, but no single one can 
adequately represent a character. We like to see the whole drama 
and to understand the relation of each scene to the complete struc- 
ture. 
2. The Right Details 


The discriminating use of details is a necessary part of good 
method in biography. One reason is that there is a difference in the 
critical sense of biographers. Where abundant details of historical 
background or of love affairs are given, the teacher should advise 
omissions. A second reason for discrimination is that the compre- 
hension of the high-school pupils is rather limited. They have in- 
herited prejudices, certain fixed ideas, and, compared with adults, 
a narrow sphere of interests. They understand no shades of right 
or wrong. George Eliot is a difficult case for them. For pupils in 
this immature period caution with serious affairs and a greater em- 
phasis upon the phases of a man’s life that appeal to their sympa- 
thy, sense of humor, or spirit of adventure would increase their lik- 
ing for biography. Details of beautiful or romantic surroundings 
would also please their fancy and enhance the personality. The 
importance of the right details is brought out by Gamaliel Brad- 
ford when he says in an article on “The Art of Biography” in the 
Saturday Review of May 23,1925, “. . . . it is oftentimes in the 
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little touches that the greatest value lies... . . The profoundest 
and most general truth about a character may emerge from the lit- 
tle details of daily life, minor anecdotes of eating and sleeping, and 
spending and laughing and lying.” If the biographer has not used 
proper discrimination, then it is the responsibility of the teacher 
to point out the characteristic details. 


3. The Years of Growth and Struggle 


Emphasis upon the formative years has the support of most 
critical readers of biography. George Eliot said in 1876, “All biog- 
raphy diminishes in interest when the subject has won celebrity.” 
And Stanley J. Williams in the Saturday Literary Review for Jan- 
uary 26, 1924, reviewing one of David Wilson’s splendid volumes 
on Carlyle, said: “Everyone knows that the most readable chap- 
ters of biography are the first. After our hero has had his tenth 
child and goes to Parliament, we concede his greatness and wish 
with a yawn that he had never been born. The same is true in a 
lesser degree of biographies.” It is often the interest, as George 
Eliot wrote in 1846, of studying “the life of a genius under circum- 
stances amid which genius is so seldom found.” These circum- 
stances are produced partly by the religion, the profession or oc- 
cupation, and the degree of material prosperity of the ancestors. 
Their influence may be encouraging to the embryo genius, or it may 
cause a Stevenson to try exactly opposite ways. Ancestry is both 
fascinating and valuable to the student of biography. Carlyle’s 
curses on American lynch law are associated with a family tradi- 
tion that a Carlyle was “hanged on the spot,” although innocent 
of stealing cattle. John Hawthorne, a judge in witchcraft days, 
brought on himself the curse of the innocent Rebecca Nurse. This 
ancestor of Hawthorne’s and Daniel Hawthorne, the privateers- 
man, may often have been in Hawthorne’s mind when, as consul, 
he was dealing with American sailors in Liverpool. 

The immortal Goethe, who understood so well the emotions 
and tendencies of human nature, said, ‘““That to which one has been 
accustomed forever remains a paradise.” And it happened that 
Tennyson and Stevenson always loved the sea because of their ear- 
ly environment. The Laplander spoke truly of the “long, long 
thoughts” of youth. Stirring border ballads from the lips of Scott’s 
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grandmother started his enthusiastic search for folklore. Also early 
reading of The World Displayed and Warwill’s Travels in Arabia 
and Egypt was the beginning of Irving’s pleasure in wandering. 

Aside from the type of reading and the influence of certain tu- 
tors or professors, we can disregard most of the formal education 
of genius. Frequently, next in importance to his independent soli- 
tary study were the informal meetings for spirited discussion. The 
“Apostles” at Cambridge counted Tennyson a member and re- 
corded his affirmative vote on the question, “Is there any rule of 
moral action beyond general expediency?” ‘The Speculative So- 
ciety” of the University of Edinburgh once heard Stevenson in a 
debate on corporal punishment. Such activities can be compared 
to the extra-curricular organizations of today. 

Although during these formative years there is always an Ar- 
thur Hallam, or Sidney Colvin, or Horatio Bridge to give advice, 
sympathy, and encouragement, yet each individual must have 
freedom to develop his own personality and try out his plans. As 
George Eliot said, “No mind that has any real life is a mere echo 
of another.” The restraint in the trend of his times, or from pe- 
culiar circumstances, or from any member of his family is an ele- 
ment of tragedy in any author’s life. “Art is long” and block sig- 
nals should not hold him back. In all great literature restraints 
and conflicts have been most tragic for characters in the formative 
years. These are the years that are exciting in the drama, absorb- 
ing in the novel, beautiful in verse, and fascinating in biography. 


4. Enjoying Style 

The type of personality developed does not alone determine 
the pupils’ preference in biography. They cannot help being at- 
tracted by the merits of the biographer’s style. One may like the 
intimate informal style; another the emphatic critical style; and 
some may find delight in artistic imagery. An intimate informal 
style is found in biographies that contain many personal letters or 
parts of diaries or conversations—Waldo Dunn calls them the in- 
struments of biography—and this is the natural style of a relative 
or close friend of the subject. Humor is appreciated in both the in- 
formal treatment and the emphatic critical style. 
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The artistic imagery that is a part of the biographer’s art is a 
joy to all pupils. They will like biography when they read the 
opening of Gorman’s A Victorian American: 

Mists rise, sucked up by the early sun. The boy runs to keep pace with 
the sturdy old gentleman whose square-toed, silver buckled shoes clack on the 
stones as he hurries up the steep incline of the hill. Before them the observa- 
tory squats like an infant giant and stares out over the bay..... On Indian 
Point the tall pine trees stand like feathered sachems. ... . [The boys are] 
gathering round the black tar barrel which hangs like an unsightly wasp’s nest 
on its tall pole. .... 


Gorman’s graphic style is used for events as well as for scenes 
all through his book. In George Eliot’s letters are expressions like 
these: “. . . . the fringe and ribbons of happiness” and “. . . . 
looking at the same slice of world through the same wires.” For 
such artistic imagery we read not the brief colorless biographies 
that give chiefly a man’s education and works, but the volumes that 


reveal his spirit in a beautiful concrete style. 


5. Biography and Fiction 

At first, students prefer the clearly ordered chronological pres- 
entation; then they like the topical arrangement; but when they 
learn what important ideas to look for, they can enjoy also a leis- 
urely and rambling account like Forster’s, Lockhart’s, or Treve- 
lyan’s. They know that in real life the unexpected is always hap- 
pening, as Thayer explains, to upset one’s logical plans. It is 
advisable, however, to make the pupils conscious of the merits of 
the topical form in biography and to train them for mature appre- 
ciation of “psychography.” 

The contemporary biographer’s choice of main topics shows 
the influence of the novel form. It indicates the biographer’s point 
of view about life and makes the reader aware of peculiar conflicts 
or tendencies in the development of a real personality. But what- 
ever the divisions, we are always left with the impression of in- 
completeness. That is inevitable, since no biographer can get all 
the facts or perceive what is back of closed doors. In examining 
the newer biography the pupils should notice how it brings out one 
special side of a man’s career and so achieves a stronger unity. 
The teacher who can make biography most interesting in the 
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high schools will have breadth of experience. One of the uses of 
travel is, as Dickens said, “to encourage a man to think for him- 
self.” Also by travel the teacher realizes how English and Ameri- 
can authors have been affected by environment and climatic 
changes. Travel gives her a deeper sense of the beauty of the 
world—of the grandeur of nature, of the high achievements in art. 
In strange lands she observes human nature (American and Euro- 
pean) in countless different circumstances. She feels a fresh stimu- 
lus to interpret life to others who are not so far along in experience. 

Unconsciously as the pupils grow familiar with the celebrated 
figures in biography, more charming, according to Shelley’s idea, 
because they are reflected images, reflected by the mind and heart 
of the biographer, they acquire a sound philosophy of life, the aim 
of right education. 





MYTHS FOR MODERNS 
ALICE K. TUPMAN 


Perhaps Lowell was right. He said a classic is “something that 
can be simple without being vulgar, elevated without being dis- 
tant; that is neither ancient nor modern; always new and in- 
capable of growing old.” For when a college professor begins satis- 
fying the flapper craving for thrill with a best seller anent the face 
that launched a countless number of ships, and when young Prince- 
ton graduates go adventuring so gloriously to sea-girt Ithaca— 
just for fun—surely myths have meaning for moderns. 

Even the newspaper poets are celebrating the deeds of Homeric 
heroes. In a recent issues of the Los Angeles Times, James J. Mon- 
tague offered the following lines in “All for Hollywood”’: 


When Homer sang of heroes bold 
His obvious desire 

Was that his stories might be told 
About the family fire. 

He thought perhaps his tales might run 
In time from sea to sea 

Yet little dreamed what he had done 

For folks like you and me. 
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In sending warriors bold and rough 
Through many a stirring scene, 
He merely was creating stuff 
For Hollywood to screen. 


This article is humbly offered, for any possible help it may be, 
to those new in the profession of teaching English. 


CLASSIC MYTHS 
AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 

1. To acquaint pupils with the facts about Greek myths that 
the whole world knows. 

2. To afford a means of finding out what religious thought, 
scientific knowledge, rules of conduct, and customs were a thou- 
sand years before Christ. To see that human nature is much the 
same now as it was then. 

3. To show what happens to the literature of a people when 
the imagination runs riot. 

4. To reveal the possibilities of the English language for pure 
beauty and nicety of expression. This presupposes the use of Gay- 
ley’s Classic Myths. (No other need apply! ) 

5. To give those who want to a chance to browse around 
among the masterpieces of Greek art, which the Gayley book uses 
to illustrate the stories. 

6. To correct the pronunciation of Sireen and Cal-li-ope, if 
that be possible. 

7. To see that it is better to say, “The god pursued her until 
she cried aloud to Diana,” rather than, ““The god chased her.” 

8. To feel an impulse of sympathy toward Niobe and others 
like her; to feel a trifle provoked at Achilles for his childish be- 
havior at having lost his slave girl, Briseis; to feel a refined sort of 
thrill at the restraint and balance in the scene which depicts the 
parting of Hector and Andromache. 

Where placed? At the beginning of the second half of the 
ninth year. 

Time spent: 10 or 12 recitations. 

Why placed here? Because this is the age of adventure for 
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most ninth-year pupils. Because pupils need to be made familiar 
with the Greek myths as early as possible. 


APPROACHES 


Introductory talk, running something like this sometimes, for 
some classes: 

“We have now finished, for the time being, Stickeen, Adrift, 
Sandwick, and we need to build up a background for the literature 
we are to read next, ‘Odysseus in Phaeacia’ and ‘Pan in Wall 
Street’ (Ashmun: Modern Prose and Poetry), Stevenson. In fact, 
much of the literature you will read from now on in your high- 
school career will be filled with references to the myths of Greece. 
So, not only to give you an insight into the literary allusions you 
will meet, but to help you understand present day cartoons, adver- 
tising slogans, the best in art, present tendencies toward simplicity 
of form in architectural types—for an appreciation of all these 
things you will need to know your myths. 

“A few of you have met the Greek gods in your study of an- 
cient history. Lest you forget, and to supplement that study, we 
shall take up the stories from the literary point of view, seeing how 
they grew and where they first appeared in literature. Your science 
teacher, who is beginning this week the study of stars, has asked 
me to give you the myths concerned with stars so you will know 
how they got their names. Perhaps we shall begin with these. The 
Latin pupils in the class may be interested in reading in the English 
translation the stories they have also read in the Latin. 

“Tf the proper names look formidable to some of you, do not be 
alarmed. In previous years I have found that five minutes’ prac- 
tice in pronunciation at the beginning of the hour is sufficient for 
clearing up most difficulties. Remember that every vowel in a 
name demands its own syllable, and don’t trouble about the placing 
of accent or the soft and hard sounds of c and g. 

“We are not concerned with the introduction of this book, how- 
ever valuable it may be. Keep in mind that these myths were writ- 
ten in the childhood of the race, and that the Greeks had no Law 
to guide them in their daily life.” 
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TYPE RECITATION 
MYTH: PHAETHON 
Assignment 
Read the myth today during your supervised study period, and 
try to find time outside of class to pronounce the proper names 
aloud. 
These names are essential to the telling of the story. Use them, 
and as many more as you care to: 


Phaethon Styx 

Apollo Eridanus 
His parents 

Clymene Heliades 


Italian Naiads 
Epaphus, Playmate of Phaethon 
Jupiter )_.. 
Io f His parents 
Pronounce in unison. 
As you read, notice new words and those that seem well chosen, 
and adopt for your own use some like these: 


“. , . . the donor of a fatal gift.” 
“. .. the youth rejected admonition.” 
“. . . and with warmth felt its rage revive.” 


Be able to tell the story in an entertaining way; arrange the 
events in their proper order; keep in mind the end of the story 
and make everything lead up to that point. 

If you like, you may memorize the four verses at the end of 
the myth. 

Recitation 

Five minutes’ practice on names listed above and any addition- 
al ones. 

Tell the story. 

These general truths ought to provoke discussion: 

A middle course is best. 

What happens when youth disregards the advice of age. 

Is it better to set up a high goal you can’t reach, or a near one you can? 
If the personnel of the class warrant it, reference might be made to Brown- 
ing’s “reach” in connection with Phaethon’s lofty aspiration. 

How did the Greeks regard presumption? How do we? 
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Consider these: 

Where do you see the word Phaethon today? 

Can you think of a better explanation of why Ethiopians are black? 
Had you thought before how poplars came to be? 

Do you know what amber is? 


If we had time to read a passage aloud, what would you select? 


Why? 


I, 


IT. 


Il. 


IV. 


AT THE END OF THIS STUDY I WANT THE PUPILS TO KNOW 


A few facts about the myths: 

1. The names of the chief gods and their attributes. 

Myths of the stars and winds. 

3. Of the lesser gods, Pan and the satyrs, at least. 

4. The names of the Muses. 

5. Astory or two about each of the greater divinities. 

6. The story of the Trojan War. 

Something of the meaning of the myths: 

1. What Olympus stood for. 

2. Something of the “bargaining” relationship between gods 

and men. 
. How the Greeks explained lightning and thunder, and 
other manifestations of nature. 

4. Greek hospitality, treatment of strangers and why, be- 
havior at home, filial duty. 

What their reaction has been to this study: 

1. What myth seems fullest of imagination, 

2. Tells the greatest story, 

3. Has the most appeal because of its beauty, 

4. Teaches the best lessons of conduct for moderns as well as 
Greeks. 

That power has been developed in telling the stories: 

1. In making the events follow in their proper sequence. 

2. In using language that expresses in an adequate way the 
spirit of the myth. 


NO 


Ww 


. The big thing to get from this study is an affirmative and defi- 


nite answer to the question, “(Has the study of these myths 
added new meaning to literature, art, business, music, athlet- 
ics for you?” 
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THE LADY OF THE LAKE IN PANTOMIME 
ARTHUR M. SEYBOLD 


“Oh, we want to be in a play. We want to make up a play in 
our class and we do not want to commit any long speeches,” said a 
committee which was planning a new approach to the study of the 


Lady of the Lake. 


“The drama class gave us a splendid presentation of this poem 
last year,” I answered to the committee. “They worked at the 
project for two months and presented their play before the whole 
school. But we must complete this selection in two weeks. It will 
be impossible for us to write a drama in that brief time.”’ 

“But we want to write a play and we must be in it,”’ protested 
the committee. “Is there no way for us to have the fun which the 
other class had, and develop something good enough for us, just for 
our class, you know?” 

“T have been thinking about a plan,” I answered, “but I am not 
sure that you will like it.” 

“Oh, tell us about it,” the students cried at once. 

“Well,” I began, “we shall call our plan a pantomime. We shall 
act the story while it is being read. Of course, we shall have to re- 
write the plot to fit our needs. Our scenes must be selected from the 
high spots of the poem, they must be pivotal bits of action about 
which the whole story may be assembled.” 

“That does not sound as if it could be very difficult,” returned 
a member of the committee. 

“Suppose we practice on a short poem first,” I suggested. 

“We should do that today,” the committee agreed, the girls 
jumping up and down and talking with unusual animation in their 
eagerness to begin at once. 

“Very well,” I answered, “the poem will be Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar’s ‘Song of Summer’.” 

And so we began our adventure. On the following day the 
poem was read and a student volunteered to live the lines while a 
reader called the fleeting images to our imagination. The pan- 
tomime did not fit exactly with the words of the reader. The actor 
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followed slowly, permitting the reader to precede him a few sec- 
onds, and then the pantomime would follow in slow, sweeping ges- 
tures. 

The plan caught the imagination of the group, and because 
they plunged into the project with ardor and enthusiasm the device 
was successful. On the following day the Lady of the Lake was be- 
gun, and with it our pantomime produced difficulties which de- 
manded solution. In the small classroom the actors were too near 
the group. It was very difficult to create a satisfactory illusion 
when every gesture and every facial expression was so closely 
scrutinized. 

“T feel so foolish right out here in the white light,” exclaimed 
one girl. “It is much harder to act here than on the stage.” 

“T had anticipated this,” I told her, ‘and I have a suggestion 
which I offer as a possible solution. Let us fasten a pale blue sateen 
curtain to the upper molding of the blackboard. Let the curtain 
drape loosely in folds across twelve feet of the front wall of our 
recitation room. Let us place a screen on either side of the curtain 
so that we may obtain the effect of a stage in our small room. Let 
us darken the room and then play upon the reflecting curtain with 
beautifully colored lights such as we have observed in the theater. 
Our lights will be blue, or red, or yellow, or green, dim, or brilliant 
as our moods will demand. And most of our scenes will be per- 
formed in dim dight so that the effect of distance will be gained, 
and so that mistakes in gestures will not be so evident. Music will 
be played softly as the scene is read giving a touch of atmosphere 
which will capture our audience.” 

“Get the curtain this afternoon. We must not wait,” exclaimed 
the play-writers. 

We did try the plan. Three types of curtains were discarded 
before a glossy blue sateen was found which reflected colors like a 
mirror. The effects made possible with this curtain were startling. 
With it our illusion of a teal stage was complete. 

The curtain was draped in thick folds along the blackboard in 
the front of the room. Two simple screens were placed four feet 
from the front wall on either side of the room. Two tin buckets, 
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each containing a four hundred watt light, were placed immediate- 
ly back of screens. And with this equipment, with no costumes, no 
scenery, no stage trappings of any kind our set was complete. 

Let us return to the poem and see how we developed the story. 
Our first scene was selected from canto I. The class had com- 
pleted the reading of the canto and were asked to write a scene 
which would fit our vehicle of expression in just the same manner 
as we had pictured the poem of Paul Lawrence Dunbar. The part- 
ing shaft as the class was dismissed was, “Be sure to write your 
scene in your set.” 
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On the following day the class was divided into committees and 
the three best scenes were selected from the entire group. A com- 
posite scene was then evolved and given to the class on the follow- 
ing day. 

Thus six scenes were written, “On the Shore,” “The Depar- 
ture,” “The Fiery Cross,” “The Camp Fire,” “The Combat,” and 
“The Restitution.” The following Victor records were selected: 
Scene I, “At the Brook,” 801-A; Scene II, “Hail to the Chief,” 
55052-A; Scene III, “Prelude in C Sharp Minor,” 35625-B; Scene 
IV, “To Spring,” 727-B; Scene V, “Etude in A Flat Minor,” r1ot- 
B; and Scene VI, ‘Meditation from Thais,” 6186-A. 

Let us place “At the Brook,” a Maud Powell record, on the vic- 
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trola, using a fiber needle so that the music will play softly, and let 
us read the following scene which was written by a ninth-grade 
class of average ability. Picture the attendant action of the two 
characters in shifting dim lights of alternate blue and red and a 
commingling of blue and red. With this fourfold appeal: music, 
reading, pantomime, and a playing of colored lights our pantomime 
is complete. 
Perhaps you would like to read the first scene. 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE 
ON THE SHORE 
(Play, “At the Brook,” Maud Powell record) 


The day was slowly turning to evening. A lone hunter, having lost his fol- 
lowers, rode on to pursue a stag. On and on he went until, at last, his horse 
stumbled and fell, full length upon the rocks. He looked around him in vain 
for some sign of his friends, but no one could he see or hear. Now he was left 
in these strange parts to wander on foot. Finally, in the hope that he might 
attract some straggler of his party, he forced his way through rocks and under- 
brush to the shore of a beautiful lake. There he paused to witness the scene 
before him. 

He now noticed that the sun was setting and was lighting up the western 
sky with the deep reds and blues of evening. The beauty of the sunset called 
his thoughts away from his horse which had died of fatigue and exhaustion. 
Then the stranger noticed a ladder of tough roots and hazel saplings which led 
to an eminence from which he might obtain a better view of the lake. Before 
this slight elevation, gleaming with the setting sun, a burnished sheet of living 
gold, lay Loch Katrine in all her beauty. The mountains beyond were now 
slowly turning to purple, and in the dim light of the sunset stood before him 
like giants. 

Should he linger for a longer time in the beauty of these wilds? Or should 
he sound his horn so that he might attract some straggler of the hunting train? 
Stepping backward he blew his horn so that its mellow tones rang out over the 
clear, mild air above the lake. But scarce had he blown the blast, when, from 
underneath an aged oak near the place in which he stood, he saw a maid get out 
of a boat and come along the shore teward him. Then she paused, trying to dis- 
cover the source of the last blast. As she stood there, to the knight she seemed 
a monument of Grecian art. 

“Father,” she cried as though she expected her father to step from the 
rock-covered hillside. Awhile she paused, and no answer came. 

“Malcolm, was thine the blast”? she asked timidly taking a step back- 
ward with her hand on her breast. 

The youth stepped forward, bowed before the maiden, and then holding 
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his cap gracefully before him spoke, “A stranger, I, my fair maid, who fain 
would wander no longer in these strange hills and dales.” 

The maid, alarmed, returned to her shallop and pushed the boat from the 
strand. Here she surveyed the knight who stood on the shore, still holding his 
hat in his hand. 

“My way, my friends and my horse are lost,” exclaimed the knight, “will 
not the beautiful fay of this fairyland welcome me to her island home?” 

The maiden stepped upon the shore, fearlessly took the hand of the youth, 
and together they rowed away into the deepening shadows of the purple twi- 
light. 





DRAMATIZATION AND THE GROUP METHOD 
EDWARD HARLAN WEBSTER 


It was at the end of the study of the short story that the sug- 
gestion which prompted this unit of work was made. For six weeks 
the ninth grade had been reading and analyzing short stories in 
class and had been reporting upon “thrillers” which they had read 
at home. The bulletin board was gaudy in its display of posters, 
designed to suggest in some way the startling features of plots that 
would make even the most indifferent become curious to know the 
outcome. As the books were about to be collected, Robert, the 
most omnivorous reader of all, said that by all counts he felt “Our 
Aromatic Uncle” was the best story he had ever read. “It’s got a 
surprise; that is what I like in a story or play. It’s like one of those 
double-headed skyrockets; it really surprises you twice! I’d like 
to see our room make a play of it.” 

“Can’t be done,” said Ralph, the one seasoned theater-goer of 
the class. ‘“Too much description, too much talk about presents 
and people. ’Tis n’t fit for acting!” 

Robert’s suggestion, however, awakened much enthusiasm in 
the class. Everyone liked the story and everyone was eager to use 
the new blue cambric curtains which had just been bought to cut 
off an acting space in the front of the room. The teacher, too, was 
interested in the suggestion. She had planned to use the last weeks 
of the semester in a study of the Atlantic Book of Junior Plays,’ 
and to begin the work with Stuart Walker’s adaptation of Oscar 
Wilde’s “The Birthday of the Infanta.” But Robert’s suggestion 


1 Edited by Charles Swain Thomas; Little, Brown & Co. 
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opened up a train of thinking which resulted in one of the pleas- 
antest and most profitable teaching experiences she had ever had. 
She would begin the study of the drama by a comparison of Wilde’s 
story of “The Birthday of the Infanta” with Walker’s play. Such a 
beginning would bring before the members of the class the domi- 
nant characteristics of the short story, introduce them to the one- 
act play, show them the difference between these two modern types 
of literature, and allow them to engage in active work in dramatiza- 
tion, which, she knew, would teach them more about the one-act 
play and the short story than weeks of talk could ever accomplish. 
With little hesitation, therefore, she agreed to do her part in carry- 
ing out Robert’s suggestion. 

On the first day, because of the length of the story, the teacher 
used the entire period in the reading of Wilde’s “The Birthday of 
the Infanta.” Before she began, however, she gave to the class the 
injunction that every pupil should be on the watch for word pic- 
tures, should try to visualize them clearly, and yet gain from the 
series the one impression of the tragic loneliness of both the little 
Princess and the Fantastic in their surroundings of beauty and 
grandeur. When she had finished the reading, she asked everyone, 
in the light of the course which they had just completed, to think 
over the story at home and to see whether Wilde, without destroy- 
ing the atmosphere and beauty of his work, could have compressed 
his description and plot and have gained in dramatic effect. 

For about ten minutes at the beginning of the lesson on the 
second day the pupils had a lively discussion as to the effect com- 
pression would have had upon Wilde’s story. The teacher followed 
this by a brief but definite talk about dramatic economy, and the 
effect it has upon interest in a production on the stage. From this 
simple exposition she turned the attention of the class to the books 
on dramatization and the one-act plays which she had secured from 
the school and city libraries for their use. At this point she divided 
the class into five groups, carefully selected, so that to each she 
could assign a congenial problem, according to their tastes and 
their abilities. 

Group I was to study the characteristics of the one-act play, 
and each member was to read at least one example from Plays for 
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Classroom Interpretation’ or from Twelve Plays.* Group II was to 
think through methods and ideals in dramatizing, read Margaret 
Cameron’s “A Pipe of Peace’’* and the discussion in Dramatiza- 
tion.’ Group III was to try to see what pictures were introduced by 
Wilde merely to give the impression of pomp and sumptuousness, 
and how such material could be handled by the stage manager of a 
little theater who would wish to limit the number of scenes. The 
children of this group were to read ““The Golden Doom’” or “Will 
o’ the Wisp’”® to see whether from these plays they could obtain 
suggestions as to successful compression. Group IV was to discover 
how the past life of the King, the Princess, and the Dwarf could be 
given to the audience. In working out this problem, they were to 
read W. W. Jacobs’ short story “The Monkey’s Paw” and the one- 
act play produced from it by W. W. Jacobs and Louis N. Parker." 
From this reading, Group IV was to be able to enter into the dis- 
cussion of Group V, whose special problem it was to sketch out the 
action and determine the characters and scenes in a dramatization 
of Wilde’s story. 

For the first half of the third lesson, each of the five groups met 
and discussed its special problem. The children were then called 
into class formation and discussed for the rest of the hour the spe- 
cial topic—an effective presentation of Wilde’s story. Group V 
naturally led in the discussion of what had been their special as- 
signment, but the other pupils, from the very nature of their own 
group problems which they had worked out and discussed, were 
able to contribute countless helpful ideas. In fact, the discussion 
proved so enlightening and clarifying that the pupils were promised 
a continuation for the first quarter of the next day’s period. Before 
the class was dismissed, the teacher, after selecting seven of the 
best actors, told the rest of the pupils to read again Bunner’s “Our 
Aromatic Uncle,” and suggested that, in the light of the work car- 


* Edited by Edwin Van B. Knickerbocker; Henry Holt & Co. 
* Ibid. 

*In Twelve Plays. 

*Sarah E. Simons and Clem I. Orr; Scott, Foresman & Co. 
*In Plays for Classroom Interpretation. 

"Samuel French & Co., New York. 
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ried on thus far, they should think of this story as possible dramatic 
material. The seven selected pupils were then given copies of The 
Atlantic Book of Junior Plays and were assigned parts for a dra- 
matic reading of Stuart Walker’s adaptation of “The Birthday of 
the Infanta.” 

The fourth lesson was simple in plan but proved to be one of 
the most interesting of the series. The children, as they had been 
promised, were allowed to go on with their discussion of an effective 
method of producing the Wilde story. While this discussion was in 
progress, the acting group was arranging in the space behind the 
new curtain a simple set for their interpretation of Walker’s play. 
The performance consumed the rest of the period, but before the 
class was dismissed everyone was given a copy of The Atlantic 
Book of Junior Plays with the suggestion that he read the play 
again and apply all that he had learned to thinking through the 
general problem of dramatizing “Our Aromatic Uncle.” 

On the last day of the school week, the discussion was concen- 
trated wholly upon building a play which should tell the story of 
“Our Aromatic Uncle” in one setting. The problem was about the 
same as that which had confronted Stuart Walker when he dram- 
atized Oscar Wilde’s story; Bunner’s story presented three scenes 
at least, much talk about beautiful things, and interesting charac- 
ters. Where should the scene be laid? How could the events of the 
Boston story be told to the audience? Could any of the characters 
be omitted? These and many other questions the teacher raised to 
stir thought. A special group was then selected by the pupils to 
write and act the play. All agreed that both Robert and Ralph be- 
longed in this group, every member of which at the teacher’s sug- 
gestion agreed to read about the writing and acting of plays in 
chapters i and ii of Knickerbocker’s Plays for Classroom Inter- 
pretation. Someone then suggested the advisability of having the 
class representatives on the school paper come prepared to write 
up the performance for the school. The members of this group were 
advised by the teacher to read in preparation chapters i-iii at the 
end of Knickerbocker’s Twelve Plays. Of course, the question of 
staging came up, and a group of two boys and two girls was selected 
to confer with the writing and acting groups so as to secure the 
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properties that would be needed in the production. The rest of the 
class was asked to read “Appreciating the Drama,” the introduc- 
tion to The Atlantic Book of Junior Plays, so that they could be- 
come intelligent and interested spectators. 

At the next meeting of the class, the teacher allowed the groups 
whose special work was the dramatizing and producing of the play 
to meet in the hall and behind the curtain, for conference and re- 
hearsal. With those who had read the introduction, “Appreciating 
the Drama,” she worked out in part reading, Louis N. Parker’s “A 
Minuet,”® with the purpose of still further preparing them to be 
good spectators and discriminating critics of the coming produc- 
tion. 

On the last day of the project, everyone was not only eager to 
see the play but also interested in the manner in which the dramatic 
group would solve the problems of condensation and compression 
which had presented themselves as a result of the study of Walker’s 
dramatization of Wilde’s story. When the curtains were pulled 
back, the husband and wife in Bunner’s story were discovered un- 
packing a huge box—Uncle David’s Christmas present—from 
which they were taking a beautiful vase and other specimens of 
Chinese art. The library of their New York home, in which they 
were working, was literally covered with wrapping paper and ex- 
celsior. The conversation was all about Uncle David and his gener- 
ous but strange actions since he and the grocer’s boy, Tommy 
Biggs, had run away together so many years before. Speculation 
arose as to how Uncle David must look after all these years of as- 
sociation with Orientals, and as to whether or not his boat would 
dock in time for him to arrive before Aunt Lucretia reached New 
York. While the husband and wife were chatting in this fashion 
and crying out from time to time in admiration of some particular 
article which was being unwrapped, a maid brought in a telegram 
from Uncle David in Boston, saying that he would arrive on the 
noon train. Servants were then called in to clear up the litter from 
the boxes and to decorate the library with Christmas wreaths. 
Just as the room was finally in order, Uncle David arrived. From 
this point on, the play followed the story very closely—the hus- 


® Atlantic Book of Junior Plays. 
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band and wife tried to get acquainted with the uncle, who sat with 
his pipe in his mouth and the baby on his knee. While this little 
family scene was being acted, the door bell rang and a maid quietly 
announced to the wife the arrival of Aunt Lucretia, who had been 
invited as a surprise for Uncle David. The climax as told by Bun- 
ner, but modified to keep the action in the library, swiftly followed. 
And when the door closed behind the irate Aunt Lucretia, both hus- 
band and wife endeavored to console Uncle David, but to little 
avail. After giving his explanation in harmony with the statements 
occurring in the story, he sank back into his usual silence, from 
which he presently roused himself sufficiently to express three more 
ideas: he had wanted to see them, since they were all the folks he 
had in the world; he had wanted to see America again before he 
died; he must return to China soon. However, yielding to the im- 
portunities of the husband and wife, he promised, while the cur- 
tains were being drawn, not to start until after Christmas. 
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THE TIGHT LITTLE ISLE 
I 


Time was, I am told, when an English teacher desirous of spending 
a summer in England could, after the preliminary scraping and scrimp- 
ing, hie her hither and gaze her fill at Anne Hathaway’s cottage, Kirk 
Alloway, or even Westminster Abbey. But that was before vacationing 
America discovered Europe. Today a teacher on pilgrimage to her 
shrines sees them not at her leisure, with opportunity for the imaginative 
evocation of literary figures and re-creation of historic scenes, but only 
in irritating glimpses, over the shoulders and between the elbows of her 
thronging fellow-countrymen. Her long-beloved book-companions are 
obscured, here in the very cradle of their nativity, by an all-too-real 
screen of companions in the flesh—often in a great deal of flesh. 

Do you realize, you who are planning for this summer a Sunday in 
Edinburgh in order to attend a service at St. Giles, do you realize that 
a half-hour before sermon-time there will already be a queue two blocks 
long waiting for admission? That when you go to Holyrood next day (it 
isn’t open on the Sabbath) you will find more people in Queen Mary’s 
room than in any subway car you ever tried in vain to board; that when 
you flee in despair to the opposite quarter of Scotland you will find 
Burn’s birthplace as crowded as a bargain basement? Your itinerary 
from the tourist agency promises you a visit to Loch Katrine, doesn’t it? 


The mustering hundreds shake the glen! 


An entire trainload starts each day from Edinburgh, another from 
Glasgow; their paths cross near Ellen’s once lonely isle. 

One loves one’s compatriots, yes, but one can see them at home. One 
has not endured being cooped with them for nine days on shipboard in 
order to find them now in solid phalanxes between one and the Falls of 
Lodore, between one and Shakespeare’s grave, between one and the cor- 
onation chair. The summer-traveler’s program has become twofold: (1) 
to see England; (2) to see England apart from a host of entirely worthy 
and delightful people from Bangor, Atlanta, Topeka, and points west. 

These conditions are my warranty for indulging myself in that de- 
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light of travelers—the giving of unsolicited advice to the nextcomers. 
There follows a list of suggestions for dodging one’s fellow-citizens while 
in England. 


I. Buy a Muirhead’s England (one of the “Blue Guides”). It is a 
dollar cheaper in England, but naturally you want to do your planning 
on this side. Make a list of the places you want to see in each section of 
England and write to the London and North-Western Railway, the Great 
Western Railway, etc. (whichever road serves that particular section), 
about making connections. British trains run with a frequency surpris- 
ing to Americans who live outside metropolitan areas. By moving cross- 
country and changing at out-of-the-way junctions it is possible to avoid 
the large tourist centers. 

II. If you are going to stay in a large city for several days, find 
lodgings in a suburb and commute. How pleasant to be so far out of the 
ordinary routes that your waiter apologizes for the lack of meat at din- 
ner with the simple explanation: “We kill on Mondays!” 

III. Do your shopping in the small towns. You will not want to 
waste precious London days at the counters of Swan & Edgar’s. If you 
postpone a purchase, thinking ““The stock in a London shop will be fresh- 
er and more complete,” ten to one you can find the article in question 
only after hours of hunting in London. 

IV. Do not join a bus-party pledging itself to cover Kenilworth, 
Warwick, Stratford, etc., in one day. Take the train to Warwick, Can- 
terbury, or whatever place it may be, and ask your taxi-driver for small, 
quiet lodgings. (1 am planning to try some of those “Cyclists Accommo- 
dated” places another time.) Then you can visit your objective very 
early in the morning, or at lunch or tea-time, and so circumvent the 
char-a-banc loads. 

V. Visit Scotland, Llanduduo (a good center for trips in North 
Wales), Eastbourne, Penzance, and other watering-places, in July. The 
English people themselves take their vacations in August, and it then 
becomes difficult to get accommodations in the well-known resorts. 

VI. Plan your long hops for Sunday. There are few trains (the 
English being strict Sabbatarians), but, on the other hand, most of the 
show places such as Abbottsford are closed, and a British Sabbath in a 
small town, with even the drug stores shut, is to be avoided if possible. 

VII. Undertake your adventures with a feeling of perfect security. 
Railway porters and hotel “boots” possess all the angelic virtues plus an 
experience with tourists which seraphs presumably lack. 
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VIII. I found these places reasonably uncrowded: Tintagel, Bide- 
ford, Glastonbury, Tintern, Bath, Salisbury, Battle, Rugby, Carlisle, 
Pitlochry (Highlands). 

X. Go soon, before the English begin restricting summer immigra- 


tion! 
ADELIA MACMILLAN 


B. M. C. Durfee HicH ScHooL 
Fai RIver, MASSACHUSETTS 





MEASURING LITERARY MERIT 


What constitutes literary merit? Has any professor of literature or 
literary critic ever succeeded in defining it satisfactorily, or in isolating it, 
speaking in the language of biology and chemistry? Does it possess quan- 
titative value so that it may be measured? Probably the majority of peo- 
ple interested in literature would answer the last two questions with an 
emphatic negative. Nevertheless most readers have some idea, vague 
though it may be, as to the nature of literary merit. The test of time has 
certainly left Shakespeare in a position of undeniable supremacy in this 
respect. The unanimity of opinion in his case must have had some com- 
mon basis of formation. If so, isn’t it possible to utilize the elements of 
that basis in the evaluation of the work of other writers, both past and 
present? 

Desiring to test scientifically the validity of that possibility, the 
writer determined to utilize the modern science of statistics in an effort to 
prove (or disprove) whether the literary merit of certain books, as judged 
by a selected group of readers, could be fixed definitely on a comparative 
scale of measurement. Everyone would certainly agree that literary merit 
cannot be measured on an absolute scale, like water or wheat. Suppose, 
then, that we start with the assumption that Shakespeare’s writings rep- 
resent 100 on a comparative scale, and attempt to find the rating of other 
books at lower points on such a scale. We might perhaps assume that 
zero on such a scale would be represented by the writing of an average 
six-year-old child just learning to read and write. Such a point would, of 
course, actually be non-existent, because no books of this kind would ever 
be published. A ballot, then, giving opportunity to grade books on a scale 
of this kind ought to be the means of proving, or disproving, the theory 
advanced. 

Such a ballot was sent out in quantity to the staffs of several libraries 
in different parts of the country. A certain amount of homogeneity in in- 
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tellectual equipment on the part of the readers co-operating in the experi- 
ment was considered necessary in order to obtain valid results. The books 
were graded by all ranks of librarians, from junior assistants to head li- 
brarians, so that the homogeneity was apparent in quality of intellectual 
equipment rather than in quantity. It would not have been a fair test, 
for instance, if fifteen factory hands, twenty department store clerks, and 
twenty-five librarians had graded one book, and five farm laborers, ten 
college students, and forty-five authors had graded the next one. The 
results achieved, then, will hold true only for people whose intellectual 
equipment is qualitatively similar to that of librarians of all ranks, but 
that probably means the rank and file of all college-educated people and 
of self-educated people who have learned to practice literary discrimina- 
tion. 

For the purposes of experiment, twelve books were selected, repre- 
senting various types and periods of literature. These books were all 
listed on one ballot and each one graded separately, according to the 
standard explained previously. The results have been tabulated in groups 
of twenty-five each, or a fraction thereof where not enough ballots were 
received to make a third group of twenty-five. In the first column the 
average for the first twenty-five ballots received is given, then the aver- 
age for the first fifty received, then the average for the whole number re- 
ceived. According to the theory pursued, the difference in averages be- 
tween the successive groups should grow correspondingly smaller until 
finally it would disappear, or nearly so, when the point of stabilization is 
reached. Probably there would still be a small variation from new returns 
coming in, something less than 1 per cent. 

Table I shows the results, arranged with the highest averages at the 
top of the list. The titles are so well known that the authors’ names are 
not given. 

Summing up these results, we find that in ten cases out of twelve the 
difference in averages between successive groups grows smaller and small- 
er, and would presumably disappear altogether if a sufficient number of 
ballots was received. In the other two cases there is such a small total 
variation between the averages of the first and last groups that the point 
of stabilization can be said to have been practically reached already. 
This point would presumably remain invariable, no matter how many 
additional ballots were received, provided that the ballots came from the 
same class of graders. The opinion of individual graders varied greatly, 
in some cases from 20 to 100, but the averages tend to become stabilized, 
and in measurement of this kind it is with averages that we deal. 
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It would therefore seem to be proved that literary merit can be defi- 
nitely measured on a comparative scale of this kind. Readers of this ar- 
ticle will no doubt disagree individually with the final averages as indi- 
cated in the table, but there can hardly be any great amount of fault 
found collectively with the results, unless perchance we may feel sorry 
for the fate of Babbitt, forced to endure the company of William Baxter 
and Sherlock Holmes. It would be thoroughly understood that the exper- 
iment is not an attempt to standardize opinion in regard to the literary 
merit of any particular book. Measurement and standardization are en- 
tirely different processes. Measurement merely points out quantitative 


TABLE I 


LITERARY Merit BALLoT 

















Average for | Average for | 4°). hee r coal | Total Ballots 
First 25 First so ‘ : Received 
oS ove. isin. 4 9d 0 86.3 86.2 | 86.7 61 
2. David Copperfield.............. 84.3 83.4 84.1 63 
IR ds pie soicie nese wees 81.6 83.6 83.6 | 45 
EE ok aa kien beet 6 Wwe oon 83.2 82 82.4 | 63 
ef re 81.1 80.7 80.2 60 
6. Diana of the Crossways......... 79.7 79.4 79.4 30 
7. The Little French Girl.......... 76.2 73.6 73.9 61 
8. Adventures of Tom Sawyer...... 76.6 72.8 “e 62 
rN is dncand 6 mem osenre see aia 72.2 70.2 I 57 
i cscs ce wecade 6eaeee-s 63.9 62.1 62.9 61 
ee ae een 63.6 60.1 60.4 | 55 
12. Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. . 59 57-9 7.9 | 49 

















facts that already exist. Partisans of standardization may or may not 
make use of those facts in their propaganda. 

It is not within the province of this article to discuss in detail the 
relative merits of the different ratings. Critics may wage war over the 
justice or injustice of placing Hawthorne’s masterpiece several points 
higher on the scale than Dickens’ best-known book. Professors of com- 
parative literature may rail at the lack of discrimination that places Don 
Quixote below both of these, and connoisseurs of style may consider that 
Diana has been shamelessly slighted. Those who believe that personal 
enjoyment is after all the main test of literary merit will undoubtedly 
wish to raise Seventeen several points in the scale, and lovers of the clas- 
sics may want to drop The Little French Girl below Tom Sawyer and 
Ramona. There will always be plenty of discussion on these topics when- 
ever any two literary-minded individuals get together. If these statistics 
add more fuel to the flame of discussion through their apparent tendency 
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to end all discussion by definitely fixing the status of individual books, 
the author will not regret the result. Said Seneca: Tota hujus mundi 
concordia ex discordibus constat (the whole concord of this world con- 
sists in discords). 

C. EpwaArD GRAVES 


Humpso.pt State TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
ARCATA, CALIFORNIA 





READ IT AND WEEP! 


Research is too much with us; late till dawn, 
Counting and charting we lay waste our powers; 
Dissecting Beauty into graphs to label ours ; 
Dumb we become of soul; our hearts we pawn 
To tabulate, and diagram, check till we yawn. 
“A formula!” we’re howling at all hours ; 

We trace the p’s and q’s to inmost bowers. 

From lyric note and ecstasy the glory’s gone: 

It moves us not. Ye gods! I’d rather be 
Victorian, nourished on Romance outworn, 

So might I, this efficient century, 

Glimpse foamy seas of faery lands forlorn, 

Look off my book, see Venus rising from the sea, 
Or hear in thunderous surge the Odyssey reborn! 


CARRIE BELLE PARKS 
StaTeE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
INDIANA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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A BROCHURE APPROACH TO MODERN BIOGRAPHY 


A LATE LIST OF INTIMATE SKETCHES 

Our own generation is discovering anew that the only proper study 
of man is man. The “new” biography vies with popular fiction in our 
best-seller list. Trader Horn and Disraeli are popular heroes and there is 
a perennial interest in the lives of our two great leaders, Washington and 
Lincoln. Alert teachers of English are actively turning this current of 
popular interest to account in their classes. They are emphasizing biog- 
raphy in literature courses—biography for itself when it is literature and 
biography as an introduction and as an activator producing keen interest 
in literature. We know well enough that if we can interest our pupils in 
the man, his writings are much more likely to get a favorable hearing; 
often in the simplest anecdote there are keys to the character of the man 
that unlock his writing. 

Biographies on the famous dead multiply, but where can we find bi- 
ographical information on our contemporary artists and thinkers? His- 
tories of literature have not yet taken them up. In large part biographies 
are either non-existent or not available in sufficient numbers. A partial 
answer to the problem is found in the following list of brochures issued 
by publishers. They may be obtained upon application to the advertis- 
ing offices of the firms noted, either free or for a small charge. Often these 
pamphlet biographies are reprints of splendid articles by front-rank men 
of letters and will be consulted by future biographers as source material. 
In practically all cases the writing is free and vivid and the information 


authoritative. 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
Gale, Zona An Artist in Fiction, by Wilson Follett 
(Free) 
Wharton, Edith Edith Wharton, by Wilbur L. Cross 
($0.10) 
BONI & LIVERIGHT 
Anderson, Sherwood A Leaflet (Free) 
Dreiser, Theodore A Book about Theodore Dreiser and His 


Work (Free) 


O’Neill, Eugene The Works of Eugene O’Neill (Free) 
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Byrne, Donn 


Franck, Harry A. 
Rice, Cole Young and Alice 


Hegan 


Ross, Edward Alsworth 


Bennett, Arnold 


Burke, Thomas 
Cobb, Irvin 
Collins, Joseph 


Conrad, Joseph 
Ferber, Edna 


Glasgow, Ellen 


Heyward, DuBose 


Huxley, Aldous 


Kipling, Rudyard 


Lagerlof, Selma 
Lucas, E. V. 


McFee, Williams 


Maugham, W. Somerset 


A. Goodrich, John Farrar ($0.10) 
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THE CENTURY COMPANY 


Donn Byrne—His Place in Literature, by 
Paul Mellon, and The Genius of Donn 
Byrne, by Rt. Hon. T. P. O’Connor, M. 
P. (Free) 

The Prince of Vagabonds (Free) 

The Story of Their Books (Free) 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN AND COMPANY, INC. 


Appreciations, by Helen T. Follett, Wil- 
son Follett, J. W. Cunliffe, Grant Over- 
ton ($0.10) 

A Critical Appreciation of the Man of 
Limehouse, by Edwin Bjorkman ($0.10) 
Vho’s Cobb and Why, by Robert H. 
Davis ($0.10) 

Joseph Collins, M.D., with a Personal 
Sketch by John Farrar ($0.10) 

A Sketch ($0.10) 

A Biographical Sketch with Bibliography 
($0.10) 


Critical and Biographical Sketch, by Her- 
vey Allen ($0.10) 

Aldous Huxley: Satirist and Humanist, a 
Collection of Critical and Biographical 
Studies by Eminent Critics 


Appreciations by John Farrar, R. E. Sher- 
wood, Grant Overton, Llewellyn Jones 
($0.10) 

A Biographical Sketch ($0.10) 

Novelist, Essayist, Dramatist, by Charles 
Hanson Towne, Carl Van Doren, Mark 
Van Doren, Dorothea L. Mann, Marcus 
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Mills, Enos A Biographical Sketch (Free) 

Morley, Christopher A Biographical Sketch ($0.10) 

O. Henry O. Henry Papers, by Arthur B. Maurice 
($0.10) 


Rinehart, Mary Roberts A Sketch of the Woman and Her Work, 
by Robert Davis ($0.10) 

Seton, Ernest Thompson Biographical and Bibliographical Sketch 
($0.10) 

Swinnerton, Frank Critical Appreciations, by Arnold Ben- 
nett, Floyd Dell, H. G. Wells, Grant Over- 
ton, Percy A. Hutchison, John Farrar 


($0.10) 

Tarkington, Booth A Biographical and Bibliographical Sketch 
($0.10) 

Walpole, Hugh Appreciations by J. Conrad, Arnold Ben- 


nett ($0.10) 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


Norris, Charles G. Charles G. Norris by Kathleen Norris 
(Free) 
SAMUEL FRENCH 
Barry, Philip The Dramatist and the Amateur Public, 


an address by Philip Barry 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 
Canfield, Dorothy Dorothy Canfield and Her Books ($0.10) 
Keyserling, Count Hermann Count Hermann Keyserling, A Brief Biog- 
raphy with Notes on His Books Now 

Available in English (Free) 


Lewis, Sinclair Sinclair Lewis, by Oliver Harrison ($0.10) 

Sandburg, Carl The Man and His Poetry, by Harry Han- 
sen (Haldeman-Julius) ($0.05) 

Sixteen Authors Brief Histories of Charles S. Brooks, Dor- 


othy Canfield, E. M. Forster, J. M. 
Keynes, Count Hermann Keyserling, Sin- 
clair Lewis, Walter Lippmann, Naomi 
Mitchison, Llewellyn Poweys, Felix Ries- 
enberg, Carl Sandburg, Laurence Stallings, 
Lytton Strachy, Louis Untermeyer, Mar- 
garet Widdemer, Virginia Woolf, all in one 
cover ($0.25) 
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Widdemet, Margaret 
Woolf, Virginia 
Beach, Rex 
Guiterman, Arthur 


Hardy, Thomas 


Millay, Edna St. Vincent 


Frost, Robert 


Rolland, Romain 








$ 
Cather, Willa 
Cather, Willa 
Deeping, Warwick 
Gide, Andre 
) Hergesheimer, Joseph 
z- 
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ae Young, Francis Brett 
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Widdemet, Margaret: a Biography by 
Dorothy Scarborough (Free) 
Woolf, Virginia (Free) 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Rex Beach: How He Grew Up (Free) 
Biography (Free) 

Notes on His Life and Work, by H. Seidel 
Canby (Free) 

Edna St. Vincent Millay: Singer, by Carl 
Van Doren (Free) 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 


The Man and His Work, by Amy Lowell 
(Free) 

A Brief Account of the Man and Critical 
Notes on His Novels (Free) 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 


An American Pioneer, by Willa Cather 

A Biographical Sketch, An English Opin- 
ion (by Alexander Porterfield) (Free) 
Bibliography (Free) 

Biography (Free) 

Andre Gide 1869 

The Man and His Books, by Llewellyn 
Jones (Free) 

The History of a Book which Is Making 
History, with Notes by the Author (Free) 
Biography (Free) 

Biographical Sketch, Bibliography (Free) 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


The Story of the Alcotts, by Ednah D. 
Cheney ($0.20) 

The Bed-Time Story Man (Free) 

Cosmo Hamilton, the Man (Free) 

A. S. M. Hutchinson, by Henry C. Shelley 
(Free) 

America’s Foremost Historical Novelist 
(Free) 
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Oppenheim, E. P. 
Sinclair, Bertrand W. 
Thompson, Sylvia 


Cabell, James Branch 


Green, Paul 


Benson, Stella 
Colum, Padraic 


Garland, Hamlin 


Masefield, John 


Neihardt, John G. 
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My Books and Myself (Free) 
The Man and His Books (Free) 
Who Is Sylvia? (Free) 


ROBERT M. MC BRIDE & COMPANY 


Cabell, James Branch, by H. L. Mencken 
The Art of James Branch Cabell, by Hugh 
Walpole (Free) 
An Introduction to the Plays, by Barrett 
H. Clark (Free) 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Poet and Novelist (Free) 
Padraic Colum’s Books (Free) 
Memories of the Middle Border, by Joseph 
Edgar Chamberlin, William Dean Howells, 
and others (Free) 
In Behalf of John Masefield, by Stuart P. 
Sherman (Free) 
Rule Britannia, by Laurence Stallings, 
etc. (Free) 
John G. Neihardt, America’s Epic Poet 
(Free) 


Robinson, Edwin Arlington 


Sinclair, May 


Stefansson, Vilhjalmur 


Stephens, James 


Teasdale, Sara 


Wilkinson, Marguerite 


May Sinclair (Free) 

Stefansson, by R. E. Peary, Knud Ras- 
mussen, Carl Akeley, Sir Robert Borden, 
Isiah Bowman, ef al. (Free) 

James Stephens (Free) 

Sara Teasdale 

The Work of Marguerite Wilkinson (Free) 


F. A. STOKES & COMPANY 


Burnett, Frances Hodgson Frances Burnett, by William McHarg 


Miln, Louise Jordan 


Noyes, Alfred 


Cxu1caco NorMAL COLLEGE 


(Free) 
A Sketch (Free) 
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EDITORIAL 


“You and Leonard and Fries and Rice are making a mistake. 
You're telling teachers that everything they have been trying to 


teach is wrong, and you’re not telling them what to do. 


Positively : 


Speaking You say that they shouldn’t try to eliminate ‘It is me, 

or ‘donchoo’ for ‘don’t you.’ You tell them to accept 
‘judgment’ with an e and not to fuss over ‘ad’dress.’ You would 
abrogate the prohibition against beginning a sentence with ‘and’ 
and ending it with a preposition, or using a split infinitive. You 
break down their old standards and don’t give them any new ones.” 
All this was addressed to the editor recently by a teacher of wide 
and intimate acquaintance in the profession. 

If it were so, it were a grievous fault, which none would regret 
more deeply and sincerely than the editors and these Journal con- 
tributors. None of us has any ardent affection for these forms so 
violently hated by the purist, but we have two good reasons for 
condoning their use by our pupils. 

The first and lesser reason is that they are so widely used by 
persons of at least moderate cultivation as to warrant their accept- 
ance. Correctness, every student of language knows, is only a mat- 
ter of fashion. While these expressions are not the height of the 
mode, they are much used in good circles, and are increasing rather 
than decreasing in vogue. This reason alone would be sufficient. 

The second and determining reason for tolerating these so- 
called errors is that because they are so generally used in all our 
communities their elimination in our pupils’ speech would occupy 
a great deal of time that is urgently needed for more important 
matters. (The use of would in the preceding sentence is deliberate; 
practically no one has really driven these out, though many have 
wasted countless precious hours in the attempt.) 

Our friendly critic implied that these more important matters 
need to be pointed out. So be it. But the reader should remember 
that any enumeration here must be only partial and without quali- 
fying explanation. 
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Composition power should be the chief objective. This is not 
to be confused with simple facility, and still less with mere correct- 
ness, sometimes miscalled accuracy. Power is the ability to pro- 
duce a desired effect upon a normal reader or auditor—not upon 
the abnormal teacher-critic. This is not, we grant, what the busi- 
ness man explicitly demands of the schools, but that it is his un- 
conscious, implicit demand is evident from the salaries he pays: 
he rates the stenographer who can spell and punctuate at twenty 
dollars and her sister who can write letters from general directions 
at fifty. The chief requirement for success in business, besides 
moderately good judgment and willingness to work, is power in ex- 
pression. 

That fact that this power is complex and of slow growth is a 
conclusive argument against wasting time teaching our preferences 
in cases of divided usage. For power can be developed. Its chief 
element is what the old rhetoricians called “invention,” finding the 
right content for the speech, letter or story. Professor Palmer’s 
maxims “Lean upon your subject,” and ‘““Remember the other per- 
son,” are fundamental. College students when given opportunity 
to persuade their classmates to some course of action commonly do 
little more than assert their own preferences. They do not, as a 
rule, remember the other person, and they do not know how to an- 
alyze the situation or the issue for purposes of persuasion. Daily, 
teachers and school administrators fail to secure co-operation they 
want because they fail to present their proposals attractively; fre- 
quently they so far forget the other person as to use untactful lan- 
guage. Failures to convey information are due to similar weak- 
nesses in thinking and in social sensitivity, sometimes aggravated 
by lack of information which could easily have been secured if only 
the speaker or writer had known how to use library guides and sim- 
ilar “tools.” All the time which can be saved on non-essentials can 
be profitably spent in learning what to say and what not to say. 

Adequacy and suitability of content is not, however, sufficient. 
Means of conveying this content to the intended hearer or reader 
must be found. Here enters in much of rhetoric, from effective or- 
ganization of the material to the construction of clear, straight-for- 
ward sentences, and the use of vigorous phrases; and something of 
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grammar, from the proper indication of sentence beginnings and 
ends to the avoidance of such attention-distracting errors as “I 
come to see you yesterday” and “You was right.” No one who has 
tried to teach “good English” in this fundamental sense will say 
that it can be done in less than the whole of the time now allotted 
to composition. 

How, in view of all these vital needs, can anyone dare to spend 
time in habituating pupils to say “It is I” or in developing a nice 
discrimination between “shall” and “will”? 





NEWS AND NOTES 


A VACATION DRAMA SCHOOL 
Manhattan Theatre Camp, a summer training base for the arts of 
the theater will be held at Peterborough, New Hampshire, this summer 
under the direction of Walter Hartwig. Address the director at 226 W. 
Forty-fifth Street, New York City, for a copy of the illustrated booklet 
of information. 





MAY DAY MATERIALS 
May Day, 1928, POSTER 
Printed on strong paper in five colors: yellow, gray, and three shades 
of blue. Size, 19”14”. Single copies, 20 cents; 2 copies, 35 cents; 
3-9 copies, 14 cents each; 10-19 copies, 12 cents each; 20 or more 
copies, 10 cents each. 
A FestIvaL Book ror May Day—CuriLp HEALTH Day 
Suggestions for festivals of many types adapted to various com- 
munity groups. Ten cents a copy. 
CuILp’s Brit or RicHTs POSTER 


Printed on fawn vellum in brown ink with gold block initial. Suit- 
able for framing. Size, 129”. Single copies, 10 cents; ro or more, 8 
cents each. 

AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 





THE PERIODICALS 


English A. By Bernard DeVoto. The American Mercury, February, 
1928. Required courses in composition became necessary in the colleges 
when the college population broadened to include many from homes 
lacking literary culture. Later they were located in the Freshman year 
for the sake of the professors who must read examination and term pa- 
pers. Now in some institutions students whose entrance papers show 
a good command of English may be excused from this first course. 
English A is hateful to both students and teachers, but seems to be a 
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permanent requirement and practically unimprovable. The aim is to 
teach the students to write a grammatical sentence. The first difficulty 
is to make them realize the necessity of writing well. The subjects, usu- 
ally assigned for all sections by the head teacher, produce inane compo- 
sitions. The procedure—teacher assignment, student writing, teacher 
correction, student revision—is not bad in theory, and in practice pro- 
duces some improvement. The instruction usually, and probably inevit- 
ably, consists chiefly of negative cautions. Because the salaries are low 
the instructors are rarely able or well prepared. Who could and would 
teach such a course well? 

The Art of Written Communication in Business. By John Walter 
Sullivan. The English Leaflet, March, 1928. Writing of business letters 
and advertisements is an art, proceeding by the use of models rather than 
rules. Good models of business writing are plentiful. The contribution 
of America to civilization is idealism in business—the idealism of serv- 
ice: ‘He profits most who serves best.’”’ This idealism insures the growth 
of the art of business communication. This art borrows inspiration freely 
from the classics. 

The teacher of business English should be alive with the idealism of 
business and should present it to pupils through such readings as the 
“Message to Garcia” and through letters and talks by local business 
men. The sequence should be models, analysis, imitation, emulation. 
Divide the class into three groups—manufacturers, wholesalers, retail- 
ers—and carry on business. Provide opportunity for dictation of letters 
by both the teacher and the pupils. 

Russia’s New Literature. By Elias Tobenkin. The Bookman, Janu- 
ary, 1928. Blood and terror ushered in the bolshevist order; the print- 
ing press is giving it stability among Slav, Moslem, Mongol, and Tartar. 
The soviet has created a peasant reading public in Russia and increased 
the vocabulary of the Russian masses from one thousand to four thou- 
sand words. From Lenin’s single newspaper in 1917 has arisen the great 
communist press of nine hundred and fifty newspapers. Paralleling this a 
new literature has been developed by two well-defined groups: the pro- 
letarian group and the “fellow-travelers of the revolution.” The dean 
of the communist school is Demian Bedny, “first poet of the revolution,” 
awarded military honors by Leon Trotsky and styled “distinguished 
artilleryman of the word.” A brief list of the other names would include 
Bezimensky, Alexander Neverov, Youri Libedinsky, and the poets and 
short-story writers V. Alexandrovsky, A. Tarasov-Rodionov, P. Arsky, Y. 
Derdnikov, A. Vesely, G. Lelevich, M. Gerasimov, Novikov-Priboi, and 
Kirrilov. All have enthusiastically concurred with Lenin’s slogan that 
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art is not and cannot be neutral and that the proletariat of Russia must 
bring to the front the principle of a party literature. The pre-war régime 
survives in Maxim Gorky and V. Veresayev. 

Christopher Morley. By Henry Seidel Canby. The Saturday Review 
of Literature, February 25, 1928. Now that the Haverford edition of the 
books of Christopher Morley has been issued in twelve volumes by Dou- 
bleday, Page and Company, there is time for a summing up of his art 
from the viewpoint of a friend, with all that dangerous sympathy which 
comes from hearing a man’s voice in his work. Morley has been dis- 
missed as a humorist and labeled stylist. His humor is but the bubbling 
over of a rich nature abounding with the joy of life. He is not one stylist, 
but three, and Morley the First is best—a master of lovely, supple Eng- 
lish, lifting in the presence of beautiful emotion to a superb prose; Mor- 
ley II is a bad boy of letters, a punster without restraint, whimsical, 
witty, shamelessly mixing ancient dodges and new inventions; finally, 
there is Morley III, exerting his great talent for rhythm and word as a 
euphuist or antiquary, writing brave language a little too fine. It is the 
genius of Morley I that controls Thunder on the Left, Where the Blue 
Begins, Inward Ho!, the best of his Translations from the Chinese, and 
some of his other poetry. What gives life and power to the whole of his 
works is his passionate gusto for experience. Here he stands, Gargantuan 
man, fully equipped with throat, stomach, and all his organs, functioning 
on a high-powered current, full of ozone, rich in vitamins, the natural 
man of the theologian; moral man, standing midway between the Stoic 
and the Epicurean with a mug of beer in one hand and the New Testa- 
ment in the other. He is a man’s man by choice, yet women love him and 
his works. Indeed he is a novelist of women more than men. Morley’s fu- 
ture would seem to concern itself with men and women caught by their 
own rich impulses in the web of circumstance and struggling like George 
and Joyce and Phyllis of Thunder on the Left, not against each other, 
but toward the inner light. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

Bonnie Gilbert is now teaching English in the Chattanooga High 
School, She is a graduate of the University of Chattanooga and the 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 

Edward Wagenknecht is teaching classical and contemporary litera- 
ture at the University of Washington when he is not lecturing in the ex- 
tension service and before western organizations. His Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees were awarded at the University of Chicago while he 
served as assistant in English there. A number of his reviews have ap- 
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peared in the Atlantic Monthly, the Yale Review, the Boston Transcript, 
and other journals. He is the author of Lillian Gish, An Interpretation 
and will shortly publish A Guide to Bernard Shaw and On the Study of 
Literature. 

Wallace Rice is now well known to readers of the Journal as a man 
of letters and lecturer with special knowledge and keen interest in the 
growth of language. 

Lionel Crocker sent his article to us just before joining the faculty 
of the famous University Afloat. He gathered the material for his article 
while teaching in the English department of Waseda University, Tokyo, 
Japan. In more prosaic moments he is an instructor in the public-speak- 
ing department of the University of Michigan. His articles have ap- 
peared in the Quarterly Journal of Speech and the English Journal. 

Antoinette Baker, a graduate of the University of Wisconsin, is 
now teaching Sophomore and Junior English in Stoughton, Wisconsin. 

Lou LaBrant is assistant professor in the School of Education at the 
University of Kansas. Her work included the teaching of courses on spe- 
cial methods of teaching English, and the supervising of student teachers 
in the department of English at Oread Training School. 

Helen M. Phillips became interested in biography through Dean E. 
W. Chubb, of Ohio University, while she was completing her Bachelor’s 
requirements. Her Master’s degree is from Northwestern University. 
She has been an instructor in Lawrence College, Wisconsin, and is now 
teaching English literature and composition in New York State College 
for Teachers. Part of the background for her article resulted from travels 
abroad. 

Alice K. Tupman is the head of the English department of Compton 
Union High School and Junior College, Compton, California. Her Bach- 
elor’s and Master’s degrees are from the University of California, Berke- 
ley. She is co-author of “Self-Correction Sheets on Minimum Essen- 
tials.” 

Arthur M. Seybold is principal of Thomas Jefferson Junior High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. As an experimental laboratory his school has 
attracted attention, particularly in the creative work done by teachers 
and pupils. He is the author of Supervision That Teachers Need and 
will soon issue a second volume, Creative Adventures in Education. 

Edward Harlan Webster is now well known to Journal readers as di- 
rector of English in the College of Education of Montclair, New Jersey. 
He has been head of the department of English of Technical High School, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, head of the School of Education at Cleve- 
land, demonstration teacher at Teachers College, and head of the de- 
partment of English of the Mount Pleasant Normal College, Michigan. 
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He is co-author with Dora V. Smith of the recent pioneer text Teaching 
English in the Junior High School. 
COLLEGE EDITION 

Ralph L. Henry is assistant professor of English at Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. He has had experience as a journalist on the North- 
field News (Minnesota), and as a high-school instructor and principal. 

Kemp Malone is professor of English in Johns Hopkins University; 
editor of Hesperia, Ergdnzunsreihe: Schriften zur englischen Philologie; 
managing editor of American Speech; and advisory editor of Modern 
Language Notes. His Doctor’s degree was awarded at the University of 
Chicago. He is the author of three books—Studies in English Phonology, 
the Literary History of Hamiet, and Phonology of Modern Icelandic— 
and numerous articles and papers in various philological journals. 

Allan Abbott, now professor of English in Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, was formerly head of the English department in the Hor- 
ace Mann High School, New York. He specializes in the pedagogy of 
high-school English. Professor Abbott served as president of the National 
Council of Teachers of English in 1917 and since then has continued his 
active support and leadership. 

Edwin H. Paget has had wide experience as a debate coach at North- 
western University, at Munhall High School, Munhall, Pennsylvania, 
and now as varsity debate coach, Division of Public Speaking, Purdue 
University. While at Pittsburgh he was instructor in English at the uni- 
versity. His articles have appeared in the Quarterly Journal of Speech 
Education. 





USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

“Are College Students a Select Group,” by Charles W. Odell, is Bul- 
letin No. 34 of the Bureau of Educational Research, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, 1927, 25 cents.—‘‘Educational Tests for Use 
in High Schools,” second revision, by Charles W. Odell, is Educational 
Research Circular No. 48. “Educational Tests for Use in Elementary 
Schools, Second Revision,” by Charles W. Odell, is Educational Research 
Circular No. 49. “A Bibliography of Bibliographies,” by Walter S. Mon- 
roe and Ollie Asher, is Bulletin No. 36, a compilation for educational 
work, 25 cents; all are published by the University of Illinois at Urbana 
—Studies in American Literature,” by Addison Hibbard, revised edi- 
.tion, 50 cents, and “A Study Course in Modern Drama,” by Elizabeth 
Lay Green, revised edition, 50 cents, are late publications of the Univer- 
sity Extension Division of the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill. 
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A DETAILED COURSE OF STUDY 


Believing that only the really detailed course of study is of actual 
assistance to teachers, Professor M. F. Carpenter has published in two 
bulletins* a thorough exposition of the work of Grades VII—XII as carried 
out in the University of Iowa High School. These present first general 
discussions of objectives, then methods for composition and literature, 
special problems arising in each, samples of daily lesson plans, dictation 
exercises, objective tests, and finally a summary of work covered week 
by week in each year. No bibliographies are included, and only one out- 
side reading list, that of the seventh grade, is given. 

The distinctive characteristic of this course as a whole is the com- 
plete standardization of class activity throughout. The school is totally 
committed to the dictation exercise, which occupies the first five or ten 
minutes of every recitation period in all six grades. The inevitability of 
this opening rite is somewhat appalling to a non-ritualist. Excellent as 
this device may be in habit-formation, it would not seem entirely inimical 
to good habits if the dictation were to be suspended during the literature 
periods, especially in the upper years when the majority must be beyond 
the illiterate stage. Keats prefaced by commas, Shakespeare by spelling, 
and Poe by periods seems an incongruous idea. 

Again take the book test. In this school the basic principle for the 
beginning of a literature lesson is to discover by a short objective test 
whether the pupil has prepared his reading. A great number of these 
tests have been made and are still in preparation. The author remarks: 
“The ordinary pupil, knowing that such a test is coming, will make an 
effort to prepare his lesson:” But doesn’t the ordinary pupil make an ef- 
fort to prepare his lesson without such a test? The shirker is, after all, 
decidedly in the minority in a well-organized school, and can be brought 
into line by a skilful assignment which stimulates his curiosity as well as 
by the fear of a quiz. Such tests are excellent for outside reading, for 
reviewing at the end of a unit of class study, and occasionally for cur- 


* Courses in English for Junior High Schools. By M. F. Carpenter. University 
of Iowa Extension Bulletin No. 147; Courses in English for Senior High Schools. 
By M. F. Carpenter. University of Iowa Extension Bulletin No. 149. 
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ing a “slump” in preparation, but as daily bread they become mere 
crusts. The time consumed from a school period by a dictation exercise 
plus a book test, to say nothing of the residue of papers left for the 
teacher to correct in addition to the weekly theme, would seem to sap the 
vitality from the work in literature. 

In the technicalities of grammar and composition this school has 
worked out a careful order of presentation evolving from the rudimentary 
sentence forms up to as much of rhetorical formula as high school stu- 
dents need. This is particularly good in the junior high school where 
much has been eliminated which used to clog grammar courses, and the 
attempt is evident throughout to teach the necessary forms thoroughly 
and link them with composition habits. The dictation exercises are clev- 
erly worked out to include the words from the spelling lessons combined 
with desired drill in punctuation. In fact the greatest service of this 
course is in the matter of establishing correct habits, where the abundant 
drill and testing material ought to be of decided help to teachers. 

In the light of modern movements in education, the course shows 
certain surprising omissions. Casual mention but no specific provision 
is made for individual differences in skills. Classes are not organized on 
the basis of ability, nor is provision made within these mixed classes for 
any grouping by differentiated assignments, the use of the contract meth- 
od in any form, or group work in a composition laboratory. The class 
moves in solid phalanx. No one is excused from dictation and prepara- 
tion tests because of merit; everyone reads a certain number of books for 
outside reading, makes a report and takes a test on each; no one is par- 
ticularly encouraged to read more than that by a plan for extra credits. 
It seems the apotheosis of system. Then too there is no mention of dram- 
atization of any sort in any year, though several plays are studied; the 
symposium and the debate are ignored in the oral work; no element of 
journalism is introduced into the composition work of the senior high 
school; no specific provision is made for library lessons as part of the 
English class work. Surely the minimum essential idea, excellent as it is 
in its place, should not be allowed to crowd out all these other delectable 
things. 

However, in setting forth the intimate work of an entire department, 
Professor Carpenter has done a real service such as cannot be rendered 
by the glittering generalities of the average course of study. 


ReweEy BE tte INGLIS 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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THE MIND OF COLERIDGE 


Almost 650 royal octavo pages (one-third in small type notes) de- 
voted to “the story of the genesis of ‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner’ 
and ‘Kubla Khan.’”* To the author 


an absorbing adventure along the ways which the imagination follows in deal- 
ing with its multifarious materials . . . . with alligators and albatrosses and 
auroras .. . . biscuit-worms, bubbles of ice, bassoons, and breezes; with can- 
dles and Cain . . . . haloes and hurricanes, lightnings and Laplanders . . 
swoons and spectres and slimy seas . . . . and the Wandering Jew. Of such 
adventure is the kingdom of poetry. 


From the first chapter of the adventure, “Chaos,” to the last, “Imagina- 
tion Creatrix,” Professor Lowes unfolds in amazing detail “the Well, 
the Vision, and the Will” of the poet’s mind. Never before have the 
sources and shaping of two non-dramatic poems been so exhaustively ex- 
plored. Such inspired scholarship, pursued and expressed with infectious 
zest, opens new highways of research, and not only through lands of 
mere fact. “For the Road to Xanadu . . . . is the road of the human 
spirit, and imagination voyaging through chaos and reducing it to clarity 
and order is the symbol of all the quests which lend glory to our dust.” 


PauLt KAUFMAN 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


LITERATURE 
Etched in Moonlight. By James Stephens. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. 

Pp. 199. $2.50. 

Seven curious stories of the romance of prosaic living created with a mystic’s 
touch and a poet’s view of men. So simply and with so light and sharp a touch are 
they graven that the reader seems to walk abroad in a world of marble “etched in 
moonlight.” The title-piece alone is laid in a half-magical world. In it a maddened 
suitor swings shut the great door of an abandoned ruined castle when his lady and 
her lover are within. Years later he returns driven by remorse to expiate his crime. 
The strange quality of the moonlight has produced there unaccountable, incredible, 
and alchemic change. 


*The Road to Xanadu. By John Livingston Lowes. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. 639. $6.00. 
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Moor Fires. By E. H. Young. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927. Pp. 

357. $2.50. 

Christian doctrine has made honorable love synonymous with monogamic mar- 
riage, but Helen Caniper, like myriads of men of earlier ages, did not find it so. 
When her lover, Zebedee, came to her like a hungry child with open hands and a 
quivering mouth she turned from him and gave her body in marriage to George 
Halkett—out of a strange woman need of martyrdom. But the moor had built a fire 
within her spirit that drove her up from the marriage bed. There are strange varied 
needs in mating that husbands nor lovers alone can ever satisfy—or so this beautiful 
virginal story of the English soil seems to say. 

Zelda Marsh. By Charles G. Norris. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1927. 

Pp. 486. $2.50. 

Some of us “might have been different,” might have had more intelligent, 
brighter lives—or worse ones—but for Zelda, poor girl, player in cheap comedy and 
brilliant Broadway star, it was inevitable that life should be one man and then 
another. Always for the man there was, without intent or wish on Zelda’s part, 
something brilliant, absorbing, and disrupting in the intense glow of her love. She 
left her lovers and her husband like wreckage strewn in the path of a comet, yet 
with only good will to them and an impulse toward beauty in her heart. 


The Malletts. By E. H. Young. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927. Pp. 

322. $2.00. 

Why do some women fail—and refuse—to marry? It is bred into the bone and 
imbedded in the tradition of families like the old Mallett line in the little English 
town on the Channel. When Francis Sales brought back his invalid wife from Can- 
ada he began to love Rose—and soon after forgot and played the game of make- 
believe with Henrietta. But reality often stays after the mood of pretense is gone. 
For Henrietta, then, there was comfort in the enduring solidity of a less dramatic 
lover, Charles Batty, his ring, and little house with the rose garden. 


The Constant Wife. By W. Somerset Maugham. New York: George H. 


Doran Co., 1927. Pp. 216. $2.00. 

With Ethel Barrymore in the title réle this daring comedy has had an unusu- 
ally successful run in New York and Chicago. But it is more than a box-office suc- 
cess. It marks with witty epigram and racy satire an intellectual coming of age for 
modern woman. When Constance Middleton walked out of her husband’s door to 
her lover in the last act she signaled to him and to the women of the world the 
end of the ancient, respected double standard—and her glory in an economic inde- 
pendence that makes woman for the first time in the history of human society the 
master of her own body. And, delightfully, it assures us that, like man, though at 
times she may be faithless, she can still be constant. 
Vestal Fires. By Compton Mackenzie. New York: George H. Doran Co., 

1927. Pp. 424. $2.00. 

Another of Mackenzie’s airy island romances similar in its brilliant touch and 
amusing characterization to Fairy Gold. To the island, Sirene, come the sons and 
daughters of Mammon, bored darling puppets of America and England for a brief 
play time of parties, games, and love-making. 
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Hymen or The Future of Marriage. By Norman Haire. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Co., 1928. Pp. 78. $1.00. 

One of the vivid little “Today and Tomorrow Series,” this rational examina- 
tion of our ancient codes governing marriage and sex is certain to stimulate thinking 
minds to a new re-evaluation. Freedom for natural and beautiful mating relations is 
but a little way ahead. Perhaps, like the author of this prophecy, it is time for the 
leaders to ask what those relations shall be. This essay is a striking radical view- 
point conservatively and ably stated. 


Thomas Hardy: A Critical Study. By Lascelles Abercrombie. New York: 

Viking Press, 1927. Pp. 196. $2.00. 

With the death of the only great Victorian who walked at the forefront of the 
modern literary procession, numerous such studies in evaluation as this must come. 
It is competent and discerning criticism briefly stated for the college study and the 
general literary reader. 


Station YYYY: A One-Act Play. By Booth Tarkington. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 1927. Pp. 44. $0.50. 

A light humorous hit on the radio that should succeed in the junior and senior 
high schools or with general audiences. Four boys and four girls. 

The Magic Word. By Mary Drescher and Genevieve Harper, students, under 
the supervision of Lena M. Abel, faculty adviser of the Scholarship Com- 
mittee of Roosevelt High School, Seattle, Washington. 

A clever modern playlet adapted from Ali Baba for the junior and senior high 
schools. 

Steep Ascent. By Jean Starr Untermeyer. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. 
Pp. 57. $1.25. 

Haunting lines that recapture love as a bitter-sweet memory, a fragrance that 
in spring flowers once rose swiftly from cold earth, a will-o’-the-wisp that must be 
sought forever. 

Boy in the Wind. By George Dillon. New York: Viking Press, 1927. Pp. 
79. $1.50. 

A fresh breath of rain in this first volume by the talented youngster now asso- 
ciate editor of Poetry. His lines are restrained and even—perhaps too much. 
Saplings. 2d ed., 1927. Pittsburgh: Scholastic Publishing Co. 

Verse, short stories, and essays selected from manuscripts written by high-school 
students in competition for the scholastic awards, including the Witter Bynner 
Poetry Prize. 

High School Poems. Collected by the Script Club. With a Foreword by Louis 
Untermeyer. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927. Pp. 63. $0.75. 


Poems. Written by students while attending Hunter College High School. New 
York, 1927. Pp. $9. 
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TEACHING 

Our High School Clubs. By Lura Blackburn. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1928. Pp. 253. 

This pungent study of the extra curricular activities in the Oak Park High 
School was devised and written by twenty-four high-school students as a project in 
an English Five class. There is a short, informative chapter on the English and 
drama organizations. 

Understanding Great Poems. By Samuel Marion Lowder. Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania: Handy Book Corporation, 1927. Pp. 340. 

Thirty well-chosen poems from British and American literature accompanied 
by short statements of the setting and meaning. The book will be valuable as a 
text or as a handbook for teachers not securely grounded in literature. The selec- 
tions range from the “Sonnets” of Milton and Shakespeare to Noyes’s “Forty Sing- 
ing Seamen,” Frost’s “Mending Wall,” and Markham’s “The Man with the Hoe.” 
Index to Plays—1800-1926. Compiled by Ina Ten Eyck Firkins. New York: 

H. W. Wilson Co., 1927. Pp. 307. 

A finding list that will be of great value to dramatic readers, teachers, students, 
and general readers. 

“The Stone Series of Narrative-reading Tests for Measuring Rate and Com- 
prehension.” By Clarence R. Stone and Annette Buehrmann. Blooming- 
ton, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1927. 

Through the junior high school. 

Measurement in Secondary Education. By Percival M. Symonds. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 588. 

A complete statement, including a well-balanced chapter on “Standardized 
Tests for the Teacher of English.” 

Achievement in the Elimination of Errors in the Mechanics of Written Expres- 
sion throughout the Junior-Senior High School. By Walter H. Potter and 
Frank C. Touton. Distributed by the University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, 1927. Pp. 24. 

More Words Ancient and Modern. By Ernest Weekley. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1928. Pp. 192. $2.00. 

A sequel to the very popular Words Ancient and Modern, and in the field of 
the Romance of Words. These “short stories” deal only with compounds, obvious 
or disguised, a class of words little treated in dictionaries. The histories of “hodge- 
podge,” “cox-comb,” “mealy-mouthed,” “hide-bound,” and their ilk are a fascinat- 
ing gleaning field for the teacher or the interested worker with words. Much of it 
may be used as a stimulus in informal language study in the classroom. 


TEXTS AND READINGS 
Graded Exercises in News Editing. By George C. Bastian. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1926. Pp. 252. $2.25. 


Because most of the practical exercise-books now available for classes in jour- 
nalism seem to minimize the work of the copy reader, this material will make a 
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strong appeal to the teacher who has himself wielded the copy reader’s blue pencil. 
But the book’s very emphasis on this phase of journalism would seem to limit its 
service to the school of journalism. Obviously, it is not the book for the high-school 
class in journalism. Abundant exercises offer drill in headline writing, in editing 
copy to avoid libel, in revising copy for several editions, in assembling telegraph 
stories, in detecting errors in headlines. But the chapter on applied grammar seems 
insufficient, and practice in trimming to space is too important for the casual treat- 
ment it receives. There is little instruction and no explanation of how to use the 
materials. The form of the book makes it possible to use the exercises just as if 
they were copy in an actual newspaper office. CoNnRAD T. LOGAN 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


Short Stories of Today. Edited by Charles Lane Hanson and William J. Gross. 

Boston: Ginn & Co., 1928. Pp. 392. $0.92. 

Eighteen short stories modern not only in authorship and date of writing, but 
in subject matter and treatment of theme. The material is fresh and was selected 
with the student viewpoint continually in mind after frank criticism from second- 
ary-school pupils. A valuable departure is the grouping of the considerable body of 
study helps, questions, and biographical notes on the authors in a separate section 
at the end of the volume. H. C. Bunner, Hamlin Garland, Elsie Singmaster, Zane 
Grey, Zona Gale, and Dorothy Canfield are here. 

Descriptive Passages. By Paul M. Fulcher. New York: Century Co., 1928. 

Pp. 240. 

Many very brief selections from the classics and contemporary authors or- 
ganized under varied topical headings. Of particular value in the high school or col- 
lege composition class. 


Junior High School Practices. Edited by R. L. LYMAN AND Purtip W. L. Cox. 
Chicago: Laidlaw Brothers, 1926. Pp. 215. 

A collection of articles from prominent educational journals on important as- 
pects of successful junior high school practice. Organization, administration, equip- 
ment, curriculum, and student activities are the phases treated. Both city and rural 
schools are covered, and there is a complete bibliography. 

Whipple’s High School and College Reading Test, Forms A and B. Blooming- 
ton, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co. Sample set, 10 cents. 
Speed in reading and comprehending the materials met in everyday work is 

tested. The material demands continuous reading on a single topic for a ten-minute 

period. The two forms are standardized and the scores are equivalent, so they may 
readily be translated from one form to another. 


The Psychology of Social Institution. By CHARLES HupBarp Jupp. New 

York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 346. 

The social-civic movement now so prominent throughout the educational world 
is given a genuine impetus in the body of psychological principle made available 
here. Casual relationships between the social environment of the individual and his 
mental life are attacked from the divers business, language, science, art, and reli- 
gious points of view, and a setting provided so that the educational needs of each 
may be studied. This attitude is set forth as basic to our educational philosophy. 


[Continued on second page following] 
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Descriptive and Narrative Writing Conrad 
“T am more than enthusiastic. .... J A first reading gives me the impression 
that it is what I have been looking for for years. . . . . Aclear statement of the 


problems, a keen analysis of them and of methods such as has never, in my 
opinion, been done before. I am more eager to try this book on an enthusiastic 
and intelligent class than I have been to try any textbook in a long time.” — 


A 


Malcolm 8. MacLean, University of Minnesota. $2.00 


The Study of Literature Dudley 


The purpose of this text is to acquaint the student with the purely literary or 
artistic qualities of literature and to give him self-reliance and a sound standard 
for making his own literary judgments. Robert Morss Lovett calls the book, 
“A new departure in literary criticism. The freshness in its point of view, its 
sound scholarship, and entertaining style make it a truly remarkable piece of 
work, and one that will have a wide influence on modern readers and writers.” 


Ready in April 


The College Book of Verse Gay 


“The book covers a long period and does it with excellent taste. It is hardly 
conceivable that this book which slips so conveniently into the pocket contains 
as much good poetry as is to be found in the exceedingly clumsy tomes that have 
of late been designed for students. The very comprehensive index makes a 
Ernest E. Leisy, Illinois Wesleyan 





variety of approaches readily possible.” 
University. $2.00 


Contemporary Essays Hastings 


Forty-one essays written by forty-one of the outstanding essayists of the pres- 
ent-day in England and America. They adequately represent the various fields 
of the essay—the personal, the historical, the biographical, the critical, and the 
ethical, and introduce a wide range of topics of contemporary interest. 2.00 
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Hugo’s How to Avoid Incorrect English. Philadelphia: David McKay Co., 
1927. Pp. 143. $1.50. 
A brief statement of a simplified system prepared for British use. 
A Review of Grammar. By Jonathan M. Dow. New York: Charles E. Merrill 
Co., 1927. Pp. 114. 





In brief form the principles of grammar of most value to students of composi- 
tion. Much emphasis on diagraming. 
Reading and Literature, Books I and II. By Melvin E. Haggerty. Yonkers, 

New York: World Book Co., 1927. Pp. 566 and 567, respectively. 
| Readings in junior high school literature selected for their interest and value to 
| adolescent pupils after exhaustive research. Old favorites are here side by side with 
fresh contemporary offerings, both British and American. A vigorous new organ- 
| ization under appealing unit headings, and carefully constructed exercises built to 
form taste and judgment, with ample provision for training in improving reading 
skills, are attractive features. The organization is particularly favorable for group or 
club work. 
Modern Lives. Selected and edited by Charles Robert Gaston and Gertrude 

Fales Gaston. New York: Allyn & Bacon, 1927. Pp. 326. 

Twenty-one chapters from the biographies of famous modern men and women 
on phases of their childhood and youth, with brief prefatory sketches. 
if | One-Term Course in English and American Literature. By B. A. Heydrick. 

\ New York: Noble & Noble, 1927. Pp. 325. 
i] Well-written selected history of our literature in two parts. 
Outline for the Study of Contemporary Literature—American and British. By 

| Max J. Herzberg. Boston: Palmer Co., 1927. Pp. 42. 
Questions, biographical notes, and brief bibliographies. An excellent pamphlet 
| guide for senior high school and college, or for teachers. 


An unusual anthology of late short stories of very sound literary value or- 


ly : . . 

“ Oxford Book of American Verse—Eighteenth and Twentieth Centuries. Chosen 
. | and edited by Bliss Carman. New York: Oxford University Press, Amer- 
os | ican Branch, 1927. Pp. 680. $3.75. 

a | — 
- | Short Stories of Today. By Bertha Evans Ward. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
C | 
os | Co., 1928. Pp. 445. $1.16. 

| 
| 


5 ganized so that it may be used as a laboratory manual for guidance in reading and 
g creative writing. Appended lists and suggestions for study make correlation with the 
classics logical and easy. 


ds Contemporary Essays. Edited by William Thomson Hastings. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1928. Pp. 417. 

the | . . : : . ° P . 
| Forty English and American contemporary classics on general topics, including 

00 | but not stressing literary interests. Heywood Broun, H. C. Mencken, Henry Seidel 
| Canby, Christopher Morley, and Stuart P. Sherman are here with Virginia Woolf, 

es Havelock Ellis, Gilbert K. Chesterton. Especially suitable for the upper levels of the 

high school and the college. 
jallas 
an 


‘rancisco 











“A DISTINCT CONTRIBUTION TO THE LITERATURE IN THIS FIELD” 


—Proressor F. C. Smitrn, Harvard University, Editor of Vocational Guidance Magazine. 


SELF-AIDS 


in the Essentials of Grammatical Usage 
By L. J. OROURKE, Ph.D. 
Director of Psychological Research, United States Civil Service Commission 
Formerly Faculty Member, Department of Speech, University of Wisconsin and Cornell University 
CONTENT BASED ON EXHAUSTIVE RESEARCH OF NOTED EDUCATORS. 


Study of frequency of error by Charters and Miller; error quotient by Stormzand and O’Shea; 
drill for mastery by O’Rourke. 


Not merely another text embodying drills and self-correction, but A DISTINCT 
ADVANCE IN TEACHING METHOD. 

SELF-AIDS INDIVIDUALIZES CLASS INSTRUCTION. 

The drills not only precede and follow each assignment, but make individual 
assignments for each student. 

NO OTHER METHOD ENABLES THE STUDENT TO REFER DIRECTLY 
TO THE REASON FOR EACH CORRECTION. 


Why Should You Use Self-Aids? 
SIGNIFICANT RESULTS 
“ONE AND ONE-HALF YEARS PROGRESS IN ONE SEMESTER.” 


One means of measurement used in the group which used Self-Aids was the Kirby Grammar 
Tests given at the beginning of the school term and at the close of the term to see what progress 
the class had made. The test indicated one and one-half years in one semester. The results have 
been so gratifying that I have extended the use of the book this term.” 

Principal H. H. Walker, Lane High School, Charlottesville, Va. 


“MARKED IMPROVEMENT IN THEME “SPURS TO RAPID MASTERY.” 
WORK.” “Self-Aids in the Essentials of Grammatical 


“The constant hammering upon fundamentals 
is making a marked improvement in our theme 
work. We are very much pleased with the 
results we are getting from the use of Self- 
Aids.”’ 

Fern Harvey, Woodland, California 


“EVERYDAY SPEECH IMPROVED NO- 
TICEABLY.”’ 
“We are getting splendid results from the use 
of Self-Aids. What we like particularly is the 
effect this sort of study has on the everyday 
speech of the pupils. This has improved notice- 
ably.” 
St. Mary’s Academy, O’Neill, Nebraska 


Usage is just the book I have been looking for. 
We have been using much the same technique 
with our own materials; that is, we have made 
diagnostic tests, drill tests, but we have never 
had a “Reference Section” in connection with 
the tests so that pupils could easily check them- 
selves as to the reasons for certain construc- 
tions. I think your Reference Section and the 
rule numbers referring to the section is one of 
the most important features of the book. 
RESULTS SHOW THAT THE BOOK makes 
pupils interested in charting their individual 
errors, and SPURS TO RAPID MASTERY.” 


Margaret Southwick, Supervisor of English, 
Gary, Indiana 


Do You Secure Results Like These? 


Progress made in Junior High Schools, Washington, D.C. (Class averages based on study of nouns, pronouns und verbs 


Before Using Self-Aids, Achievement Test Score, Group 1, 17 Group2, 22 
After Using Self-Aids, Achievement Test Score, 


Progress Made, in points, 


Group 3, 30 
80 87 97 
63 65 67 


SPECIAL TO TEACHERS APRIL 15 TO MAY 30 
20-DAY FREE INSPECTION OF SELF-AIDS AND SURVEY TESTS 


Teachers’ Manual will not be sent unless schooi address is used 


Educational and Personnel Publishing Company 


3506 Patterson St. N.W. 


Washington, D.C. 
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